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’ NICAL PRINCIPLES of 


IV Eeerr 2 c oLLEOR, KT 
‘ ON’S COURSE PWELVE 
PD RES TH of MATER RIALS and ST A- 
LITY of STRUCTURES will commence on THU AY, 
Bl grd, at half-past 4 0 ‘clock. The subsequent Lecture: will be 
p «hate on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from half-past 4 to half- past 


p-Fee, HHOMAS HEWITT KEY, Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
THAR . ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
wine. ee een eo 
RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
QREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.—The ANNUAL 
R of the Institute will take pl pr beer dan BLACK WALL, 
HURSDAY, the 10 th of M —Gentlemen intending 


N . 
ATON nese 
on the STR 


: 50. 13, Haymarket. 


STITUTE of BRITISH ARCHI- 
‘he Council having reported to the Members at 
y, the 15th inst. their decision 


‘dine are requested to send their names tothe Resident Sec retary, | 





s submitted in competition for | 


als of the Institute, for the year 1543, 
y informed, that the Report is open 
brary of the Institute, on Mo 
the hours of 10 a.m. a 
and Essays, together with the ed letiers 
- will be delivered t to them on applica- 


» their inspection in 
parsdass, and Frid 
4 that the Drawi 
unsuccessful! 

so to the Librar 
¥4, Grosvenor-stre 

April 1 


TORTICULTU RAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITION AT THE GARDEN 
The First Meeting will take place on SATURI AY, the 4th of 
ubjects for Exhibition must be at this Office on Friday the 
t the Garden before hali-past Eight o'clock, a.m., on the 
br of Exhibition. 
The Gates will be open to Visitors at One, p.m. 


. Grosvenor-squ are, 


Tickets are 


| of accepting them, 


GU UY’S.—The Summer Session will commence 
x mn TUESDAY, the Ist of May. Mr. Stocker, Apothecary 
to the Hospi a will ll give all requisite information. — 


R. LANKESTER will deliver his 
DUCTORY LECTU RE 


INTRO- 
to a Course on VEGETARLE 
PHYSIOLOGY and SYSTEMATIC BOTANY, on WEDNEs- 
DAY NEXT, at a quarter wed gra at, the Scuoo. or Mepicine, 
i, Grosvenor-] uce, adjoining orge’s Hospital. 









MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 
EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES, 
(PHE LOCAL COUNCIL of the BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION having resolved to form an EXHIBITION 
of WORKS of PABUFACTURE and ART, 3 
MACHINERY, durtig Une Chusulug Meeting vf tune t 
ciation at pes. am, in Sep temb er next, the E XHIBIT 1ON 
COMMITTEE appx rinted for the purpose of carrying this resolu- 
tion into effect, invite co-operation and assistance in the accom- 
Plis shment of this o »bject. 
The central position « 


of Birmingham, and the facility of access to 


| it by railway from all parts of the kingdom, eminently adapt it 


an E xhibi 1 of so much importance to the Public, and especially 
Cx ymmittee are particularly desirous to reccive 
nprising Series of SPECI S illustracive of 
MA) d RING PROCESSES, FINISHED ARTICLES 
either original am design or excellent in mena acture, and MODELS 
or SPECIMENS of new or improved MA CHINERY. 

The Contributions for the Exhibition should be forwarded on or 
before August 1, and it is expected they will be returned in October. 

t is particuls arly requested that all Contributors will send to the 
Committee, as early as possible, a general description of the Articles 
ey purpose forwarding to the Exhibition, in order to atford to 
the Committee an opportunity of deciding as to the desirableness 
and with the view to the formation of a Cata- 
logue and the arrangement of the Articles; the dimensions of 

Models and bulky Articles should be also furnished. 

The c aaEtage upon all Articles which are accepted will be paid 
both wa, by the Committee, who will also insure the Articles 
against fire; the Committee cannot, however, hold themselves re- 

isible for any damage which may occur to the Contributions, in 


| trensié or in the Exhibition, but the utmost care will be taken of 
them. 


| for the Advancement of Scien 


iti entirely to Fellows at this Uftice, price 58, each, or at the Garden in | 
: the inemmne i aresen of the days of Exhibition, at 7s. 6d. each ; but then | 
ighly exposed, nis to orders — Fellows of the Society. 
it difficulty ig fm ¥.B No s will be issued in Kegent- street on the day of 
‘ions hithertp [ibzhibition. ___— 2, Regent- street. 
ng statedand BOOCIETY OF ARTS, Jonn- STREET, ADELPHI, 
ing’ generally, MJ Sraaxv.—The Council peste ascertained that it is possible 
prolong the Exhibition of Brit ires 
. April 1949, ereby extend its advantages for tha t 
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May 5th, as the day for cl 
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Co, 96, 
(a. ih Pall ‘Mall. ast; J. N 
, 149, Strand; J. P hillips, : 


WE CAMDEN SOGIETY-fortke P tiesto | 


of Early Historical and Literary Remairs.—The ANNUAL 
BXERAL MEETING will be held at the Fri P 
Bn neg on WEDNESDAY NEX 


sely, 
tie ight Hon, ‘the LORD ag” “te o 


7 W TLLLA M J. THOMS, Secretary. 
The following are the Public: ations of the Society for the Year 


LCAMDEN'’S VISIT ATION of HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
Biited by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., and illustrated with numerous 
ngravings of Arms, Seals, &c. 

SSMYTH’S OBITUARY, from 1628 to 1674. Edited by 
it Heary Ellis, K.E 
3.CERTAINE © ‘ONSIDER ATIONS upon the GOVERN- 
at of ENGLAND. By Sir Roger Twysden, Kt. and Bart. 
beh the unpublished manuscript) by John Mitchell Kem- 


\ the » 2nd of May, at 


R00KE, the President, in 


First Volume of the next year’s publications, v 
lL, TNEDITED LETTERS of QUEEN EL iz: ABE TH, 
insed to KING JAMES VI. of SCOTLAND. From the ori- 





mals in the pesceunen of the Rev. Edward Kyder, of Oaksey, 

ila. Edited b: by John Bruce, Esq. . si 
Will be ready for delivery carly in May. 

The subscription to the Society is 11. per annum. Communica- 
from gentlemen desirous of becoming Members may be ad- 
ed to the Secretary, or to Messrs. Nichuls, 25, Parliament- 
tt, Westminster. 

ROYAL LITERARY FUND, Instituted 1790, 
; Incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
= Learning’ and their Families, who may be in want 

Titres — Her Most Seton Maj ty the QUE N. 

The an oe Marquis of X DOWNE 

SIXTIET H IV Al DINNER of the Corpo- 
him will take + ly ~ Fre sons’ Hai. on WEDNESDAY, 
ith of May, Lieut. General the LORD VISCOUNT HAKD- 

GB, G.C.B., in the Chair. 

Sterrarda, 

EieEarl of Ellenborough, G.C.B. | Thomas Bell, Esq. Sec. RS. 

pe Earl of Shelburne, M.P. Henry George Bohn, t. 3. 
thm Viscount Brackley, Henry Daniel. Esq. M.D. 
A. W. Davis, Esq. ‘CD. 


John Forster, Esq. 


a ton, Sidney Herbert. M.P. 
John Finlaison Esc 


Son. W. Leslie Melville. hap pee TA 
Py fo Edward H. Stanley, S.A. 

Kk Hon.T. Babington Macaulay. 
Wane! brabaun El tom, Bart. 
Walter Jai Bart. M.P. 

Count Stracles 


1. 
Thomas Hamilton, Esq 
| John Kenyon, Esq. 
Mark Lemon, Esq. 


Benjamin Lawley, Esa. 
A _ of the xo Disraeli, I L.P. Thomas Cautley Newby , Esq. 
.f ; oh liam Grey 3q. M.P.| Charles Pridham, Esq. 1s.A. 


adverse to th 


—_— —— 
— 


y; and pub- 
Agents: for 


Mont! Mure, M. Alfred Bate Richards, Esq. 


Mat Pere Williams, Esq. | Zone Holt, Esq. Q.C. © 
Palgrave Simpson, sq. 
ae Wold, Esa. M.P. William Spence, Esq. F.1.S. 
; § Beckett, Esq. Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S 
\ J. Warre Tyndale, Esq. M.A. 
| James Whiteside, Esq. Q.C. 


itll 
i Ded Hating "aE . 
-R Dalton Barham, M.A. 
One Guinea e: 


en the the ‘Secretary, ay be obtained from the Stewards, 


h, m 
at ‘the < Chambers of the Corporation, 73, 
UCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


} the 18 sth mi the: 2ist of Augus ‘ 





Communications and Packages for the Exhibition to be ad- 
dressed to the “ Exhibition Committee of the British Association 
Be pirmingham 
yESTLEY CH ARDS, Chairman. 
=. MARSHALL, Honorary 
GEORGE SHAW, ccna 
_ Philoso »phie: al Tr istitut ion, Birminghar April 21, 4 
LIVERPOOL ACADE MY, 1849. 
| pu EXHIBITION of the LIVERPOOL 

ACADEMY WILL OPEN early in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Works of Art intended for exhibition will be received, subject to 
us of the Academy's Circular, by Mr. Green, 14, 

re _ ldlesex Hospital, until the 12th of August ; and 

1demy’s Kooms, Old Post Offi -e-place, Liverpool, “from 


aoe JAMES BUCHANAN, Secretary. 
ITERATURE OF MEDICINE.—A 


4 Member of the Profession, Fellow of one of the Royal Col- 
leges, who has had much experience both as a Lecturer and 
Teacher for upwards of twenty-five years, author of several works 
of repute, devotes a few hours to assist Medical Gentlemen and 
others in arranging their Manuscripts, Papers, &c., or preparing 
for the Press ; and consults or advises generally on all topics con- 
nected with the Literature of his Profession, Would have no 
objection to act as igen > Secretary. The highest — 
and_ references five For further particulars, address A. 


M. D. Kimber, 5, King-street, reet, Bloomsbury. 
N ODEL DRAWING. —Exeter Hall, Strand. —_ 
DRAWING TAUGHT from models, the best method of 
learning to sketch from nature. Morning classes for ladies, 
evening classes for ladies and gentlemen. Terms 20s. for 20 
lessons. Private lessons given. Schools and families attended. 
Further particulars, with models, drawings, &c., may be obtained 
of Mr. Gandee, 19, Exeter Hall. 


N R. LUNN, Professor of Harmony at 
~ 








a. ©. 
the Royal Academy o if Music, begs to announce that he is 
- ow FORMING CLASSES for the STUDY of the THEORY of 

MUSIC, at his residence, 32, Bloomsbury-square. Each Class will 
be A, an hour’s duration. Terms, two guincas per quarter for each 
pupil 


OURSE of GERMAN and ITALIAN. — 

W. KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, of Schwerin, in Mecklen- 

burgh, formerly Professor of Modern Languages in the Nobile 

Acca udemis a Ecclesiastic: a at Rome, begs to announce that his select 

2RM SSES for LADIES, and his GER- 

5 for eet MEN, will RH-COM- 

2XT. Terms per qu arter (26 le ssons, 

twice a week), 2 An Italian- Pree lass, for the practice 

of both these langus ages, may still be joined by two ladies. — Apply 
& CO.’S 


by letter, or personally, to Prof. Kiat ER, 20, Sonth Molton-street. 
( UARTERLY LIST, No. 
containing all Books published on the Continent since last 
December, and a List of GeaMAN Pertopicacs for 1849, 
Dulau & Co, Foreign Bookselle ers, 47, Sobo-square, 





Now ready—Free by post, 
U U 


9. 


ENGRAVINGS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
CHOICE COLLECTION, Ancient and 


4 Modern, ON SALE, at reduced prices, comprising the best 
Works of the most di stinguished Masters, among whom may be 
mentioned—W a E —¥ Desnoyer, Porporati, Bervic, Hollar, 
Woollett, Strange, Sharpe. Earlom, &c. ; also brilliant specimens 
after Titian, Goretenia, Gelde, Turner, Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, &c. 

The Prints are generally in fine condition, and have formed por- 
tions of the most celebrated Collections. 

Catalogues furwarded on the seas of two postage stamps. 
EORGE > £1, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London, 
x’ Established above 60 years. 








JOTICE!_THE AUTHOR OF ‘WHITE- 
4 FRIARS. \—Simeitnmoonaly with the pub lication of the new 
Historival Romance of ‘OWEN TUDOR, by this popular writer, 
were issued cheap editions of his oe works, at 5s. per volume. 
Librarians can now, therefore, provide themselves with copies at a 
very moderate cost. These works consist of — 


1, Ww hitefriars; or, the Days Charles IT. 
3 vols. 3 5 
Ww hitehall ; or, the DaysofCharles I. 


3. Cesar Borgia. 3 vols. 15s. 
Henry Colburn, Publisier, 13, Great Marll 
REV E LATIONS of LIFE, and other POEMS. 
Xv By JOHN EDMUND READE, 

—— Author of * * Atal 4 
The principal’ poeta lias r= 
thoughtfully exps anded, earnestly ¢ e 

power and beauty.”"— Atheneum. 
“There is more sustained thought, more placi 
* Revelations of an in the author's antecedeut works, which 
ha ave ms ade his Awad familiar with the public.”—Adtlaa. 
It abounds with deep thoughts, and noblest passages, drawn 
from the human heart, as also from the contemplation of Nature. 
Literary Gazette. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


1 NDER THE PATRONAGE AND SANCTION 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 

'LASSES for the INSTRUCTION of LADIES 

/ are NOW OPEN; and to secure every possible advantage to 
the Students, the Professors have determined to limit the pambe r 
in each C y -* ’rospectuses and other particulars may ined 
on Mondays, ednesdays, and Fridays, from 11 till 4, at the 
Rooms of the ean 28, . Bloomsbnry square. 


YHEAP BOOKS.—A List of SEC OND- HAN 
/ BOOKS, in all classes of Literature, gratis and post-free, on 
application to Wittiam Heara, 294, Lincoln's Inn-fie lds, London. 


CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
(MISCELLANEOUS), fa just published gra tis, and may be 
had on application to THUMAS MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street, 
City. T 3 imes Newspaper, from 1810 to the end of last year, 
half-bd., 35 ; Dr. Priestley’s Works; Belsham's ditto; Geddes's 
ible ¢. 
P.S. A Catalogue of Unitarian and Metaphysical Works and 


Tract ts to be had gratis. 
’, Uppe 
( NE HUN iDR ED COPIES of MACAULAY’S 
ENGLAND, and an ample supply of every other recent 
work of merit and interest, are in circulation at MUDIL’S 
SELECT LIBRARY; and Rf easily be secured by Subscribers 
at ONE GUINEA PER NUM. Literary Institutions and 
300k nonenes are A..F, - ‘all parts of the Country on libe _ 
terms. For Prospectuses apply to Cuantes Epwanv Muniz, 
U ‘pper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


19, Holles-street, Cavendish- — 
ULL’S NEW BOOK CLAS 
To those who desire a constant view of the progress of 
ture, BULL’S NEW BOOK CLASS presents advantages 
ich could not otherwise be procured by tenfold the expense. 
Every New Work is furnished when applied for, to ensure which, 
ifacopy is not disengaged at the moment, a new one is imme 
diately purchased. The subscription is Ten Guineas a Year. 
Catalogues and Library Boxes gratis. Subse riptions can be com- 
menced at any period, and the Books forwarded to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Orders to Mr. Buu, Library, 19, Holles-street, Caven- 
dish-square. 


of 
3 vols. 15s. 


rough-street. 





mall post Svo, price 5 
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READING — oe ceed 


Now rea in Small Oc 

ry S ¥; > r 

INTS F OR: THE ¥ ORMATION 

OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 

IN EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 
This Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced 

postage, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommoda- 

tions of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most 

distant parts of the Empire.—Sent gratis and post free, to orders 

inclosing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunvens & OTLEY, Pub- 


lishers, Conduit: street. 
] OOKBINDING.—Grorce Bowron, of 213, 
Oxford-street, near Portman-street, respectfully solicits orders 
for BOOK BINDING. The strictest attention is paid to the sewing 
and forwarding, in order to ensure the freest possible opening, for 
which his Binding has long been distinguished. The best work- 
manship and the most moderate charges may be relied on. G, 
Bowron has been established as a practical Lookbinder for many 
years. 





RPIsTULaA INFIRMARY. 
Presiden 
The Right Hon. Sir JAMES DU KE, Ald. M.P. L —" Mayor. 
Treasurer—JOUN MASTERMAN., Esq. M.P., V.P. 
Chairman of Committee of Manage: wt—The Key, Dr. y ‘¢ 1 AN. 
Hon, Physic a JAMES FURNIVALL, 
Hon, Surgeon—F REDERICK SAL MON, Esq. F. I Ye. KS. L. 
The THIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 
Charity will be held at the Lonpon Tavern. Dishopsgate-street, on 
TUESDAY, May &th, 1849, the Right Hon. Sir J. DUKE, M.P. 
Lord Mayor, President, in the Chair. 
Stewards, 
Thomas Q. Finnis, Esq. Alderman, Jacob E 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
Breadalbane, Marquis of, Kt. Kelly, James Buck, Esq. 
Leon, Joseph Isaac, Esq. 
Blunt, “Robert, Esq. M‘Pherson, Richard, Esq. 
Brookes, Robert, Esq. ——. G. W. K., Esq., Secon- 
Fenwick, Henry, Esq. 


Gregory, John, E 84q. 
Gervoise, Rev. Sir 8. C., Sot. Salmon, Frederick, Esq. 

Jones, W illiam Charles, I Esq. Sandeman, George, jun. Esq. 
Dinner on table at half-past Five for Six o'clock precisel 
Tickets, One Guinea each, to be had of the Stewards, at the bar of 
the London Tavern, or of the Secretary. Subscriptions in aid of 
the Charity are received by the Treasurer, at the banking-house of 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters & Co. 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-st: eet ; 

or by the Secretary, Mr. William Carter, 23, Philpot-lane, City. 


Goodhart, Esq. 


ary. 
Rice, Charles, Esq. 
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‘Sales bp Auction. 


Extensive Collection of Engravings, choice Water-colour 
Drawings, Pictures, and valuable Miscellaneous Property 
removed from the residence of a gentleman leaving England. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property and Works of Art, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly. on MONDAY, April 30, and 
Show, day, at 1 most punctually, a large collection of EN- 
GRAVINGS—choice WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and an 
assemblage of VALUABLE PROPERTY, including about 100 
Pictures—a beautiful Group of Children by Poussin—a similar 
subject by Giulio Romano—the formation of Eve, by P. Cortona, 
c.—a few Miniatures—Ormolu Parisian Clocks—fine Bronze 
Figures—Chasings—Limoge Enamels—an unique Bust of J. P. 
Kemble—an elegant Persian Carpet—a Velvet Pile, ditto—a 
Dressing-case with chased silver fittings—a large and curious 
antique silver gilt Figure—a chased silver silt Casket—beautiful 
specimens of Malachite in Pe Haleon c.—tortoiseshell and 
iqué Vases—old China—Raffaelle-ware— three splendid Dresden 
ases — Trinkets — Plated Articles — several richly water-gilt 
Ormolu Frames—Specimens of Armour—valuable Guns by Morti- 
mer, Egg and Staudenmayer, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 





Library of a Gentleman. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY. May 7, and three following 
days, at i most punctually, | the VALU Ait E Rett wae’ vite 
GEN iTLEMA! AN Nitin 


Morocco bindin 8. 

May be viewed on Friday a eteninp before the sale. Cata- 

logues will be sent on applicatio) 
Important Sale of Engravings ings by Ancient Masters. 

N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

tioneers of iterary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY, May 7th. and 9 following days, = FIRST PORTION 
of the highly valuable and extensive STOCK of Messrs. W. & G. 
SMITH, the long-established, well-known, and eminent Print- 
sellers, of Lisle-street, retiring ‘from business. It will contain the 
Works of the principal Masters of the early Italian, German, 
Datch, Flemish, French, and English schools. The Collection is 
80 well known as to render it almost unnecessary to enter into par- 
ticulars ; it will, therefore, be sufficient to mention that very nume- 
rous Works of ‘the following Artists will be included :—In the 
Italian School: Aundrea Man a, Zoan Andrea, Robetta, Marc 
Antonio, Agostino Veneziano, Marco da Ravenna, Bonasone, the 
Ghisi, Carracci, the Rs. ay im — collection of the Works of 
Parmegiano and Meldoi la, formed by a well-known amateur. 
In ag ing School :—Martin Schoengauer, Israel van Mecken, 
the Master of the Navette, Albert Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and the little masters. In the Dutch and Flemish Schools, 
& most extraordinary collection of Rembrandt's Etchings in a 
variety of states, and the principal Works of Berghem, Paul Potter, 
Swanevelt, Waterloo, Goltzius, Matham, Visscher, &c. In the 
French School :—Etchings by “Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Callot, &c., 
and fine Engravings, many in proof wares, by Andran, Nanteuil, 
Edelinck, Drevet, Van Schuppen, and others; and among the 
English Masters will be found the best Works of Elstracke, the 
Passes, Faithorne, Hollar, Hogarth, Strange, Woollett, &c. 

The Prints are of the highest quality as to impression, in the 
most perfect condition, and have formed very important items in 
the most elebrated cullections that agua —— dispersed both pub- 
licly and privately rw real the last fifty 

Catalogues are now rea) ys and will be ome arded on application. 


Valuable LAW LIBRARY of the late Sir NICOLAS 
TIN. 


aneous Literature, many ia fine russia and 





MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Co., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
by AUC 7 a at their House, 3, Me yy street, Strand, on 
FRIDAY, May 18, and following day, at 1 cisely, the valuable 
LAW LI BRARY of the late Sir N 1COLAS TIN DAL, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Plea: 
Catalogues are now jw ready, and will ‘be forwarded on 2 APP lication. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*y* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Salesat Auction. 


T°, “NATURALISTS and MUSEUMS. — TO 
BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, an extensive 
COLLECTION of GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, embracing 
Fossils from the Post-Tertiary to the Silurian Deposits. There 
are many thousand specimens, sereng and named, nearly all 
aie, and many rare and valuable. 
. an interesting COLLECTION of MINERALS and recent 
Balrisi SHELLS, and two well-made Cabinets, containing 72 
rawers. 
For further pesvionians apply to Messrs. Reep & Seren, Soli- 
citors, Whittlesey e the Collecti on may be viewe 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveable Figures for the same; Oxy- Hydregen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical “and Electro-Magnetic Machine ; 
‘Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Apparatus. 1a. : per post, 1s, 3d.—C, W. Couns, 

Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 
and PHILO- 


PTICAL, MATHEMATICA L, 
SOPHICAL INSTRU MENTS.—ALFRED BROOKS (from 
Dollond’s) begs respectfully to thank his Friendsand the Public for 
the liberal patronage he , es already received ; and in soliciting 
their future favours and recommendation, feels ‘confi¢ lent in assur- 
ing them that, having had upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
Dollond’s, they may rely that all articles submitted by him shall 
be of the most perfect character. and at economical charges. 
SPECTACLES, TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA and 
RACE GLASSES, SEXTANTS, QUADRANTS, C OMPASSES, . 
BAROMETERS, SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, RUL 
SCALES, &c. of every description. 
41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s. 


QGOCIETY of ARTS._EXHIBITION 
\O BRITISH MANUFACTURES, 














“of 
at the Rooms, om street, 


seen in use daily PIERCE’S w System 


rere where may be 
MING Sand Ra NG by his PA TENT PYRO- 


PNEUMATIC STOV 

The ane Success of this newly-invented PATENT PYRO- 
PNEU STOVE GRATE fae above objects, which has 
been neete y by the SOCIETY’S MEDAL, and is constantly in 
use WARMING their LARGE MODEL-RKOOM, where it may be 
seen and its merits practically tested. Also numerous specimens 
of Decorations, Hangings for Rooms, Castings in Metals,and other 
splendid works of beautiful design, all showing the vast progress 
‘which has been recently made by British Artizans and M ‘ace 


Tickets for the Exhibition may be had upon application to Mr. 
Pience, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 














11: 


On the Ist of May, 


THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XXI. MAY. 


Contents. 
7. —— VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK oF 8 
UL. 


8. L AY. ARD'S NINEVEH. 
9. =. — SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 


10. THE REGISTRATION BILL. 
J. M‘GLASHAN. 


MORELL’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
- VAUGHAN’S POEMS, &c. 
. SECOND PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
. MR. ST. JOHN’S TOUR IN SUTHERLAND. 
DAVID SCOTT, R.S.A. 
. BONAPARTE FAMILY. 


Edinburgh: W. P. KEnNepy. Prpis Editio. 


Dublin : London: Hamriton, ADAMs & (o, 


_ 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. One Hun 
On the FIRST of MAY will be published, the First Number, price One Shilling, of 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND 
OBSERVATION OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: 


(WHICH HE NEVER MEANT TO BE PUBLISHED ON ANY ACCOUNT). 


By CHARLES DICKENS. . RY | 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE, paIGN 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


Brapgury & Evans, 


COLBURN’S NEW 


London : , Bouverie-street. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





MR. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 
THE LOTTERY OF MARRIAGE. 


LADY ALICE; 
Or, THE NEW UNA. 
3 vols. 


ROCKINGHAM; 
Or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER. 3 vols, (Now red 
** This work abounds in interest. From internal evideng 
| it must have been written by 2 person constantly mingli 
in the highest English society.”—Quarterly Review, 


(Now ready.) 


**¢ Lady Alice’ will excite an intense interest. It is the 
most brilliant début since ‘ Vivian Grey.’ ”"—Court Journal. 


ADVENTURES OF A G 
LADY 


(THE COUNTESS DE STEPHANOS) 
The Adopted Daughter of the late Queen Caroling | 0W 
Written by HERSELF. a 
Comprising Curious Anecdotes and Particulars of Queelisore that i 
Caroline and her Suite, not hitherto known. * Edi 
2 vols. (Just ready.) 


Opinion 


A POPULAR EDITION OF 
Mr. DISRAELI’s CONINGSBY; 


Or, THE NEW GENERATION. 


1 vol. 6s. bound, with Portrait of the Author. 
Just ready. 


“Your v 


Opinio 
NOTICE! 


THE NEW EDITION OF 
BURKE’S PEERACE AND BARONETACE 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY, 


REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT TO THE PRESENT TIME, from the Personal Communications 
the Nobility, &c., in 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. 


Those who desire copies on the day of publication are requested to send their orders immediately to their Bookselles 
Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


* At you 
d find the 
om ording 


ful 
“Col 


Henry CoLsury, 








JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio. 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.GS. F.G.S., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Honorary Member of the Geographical Society, Berlia. 
PARTS I. and IL are published, containing— 


peeweaia 7m a. .++».-GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE GLOBE. _ 
{— aw ..PHYSICAL CHART OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
GEOLOGY, pp. 1—8. 
..MOUNTAIN CHAINS OF EUROPE AND 
GLACIER SYSTEMS, 
oceeed GEOLOGY, pp. 9—16. 

Each PART will contain Two Maps or Charts, engraved in the highest style of the art, expressly for this Edition, 
Messrs. W. & A. K. Jonnston, and carefully Coloured under their superintendence, with Eight or more Pages of 
press; to form, when complete, a handsome Imperial Quarto Volume. 

Specimens of the Maps and Letterpress may be seen at the Shops of all Booksellers, by whom Subscribers’ names will be ree 


Wit11am Buiackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PART L 


PART Il.........- 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON’S EUROPE, 
Publishing in Monthly Volumes, 
A NEW EDITION, IN OCTAVO, OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.L.D. F.R.S.E. 


























THE SECOND VOLUME, 
With Portraits of Mrzasgav, Danytoy, and Marat, is published this day. 





with a new and elegant Pica Type, on Superfine Paper, and is embellished with 
PORTRAITS. 
been printed in Royal Octavo, with Proor Impressions of the PoRTRAITS : 
which an Edition of the Arias is issued. 


. Baition is printed in Demy Octavo, 
4 


One Hundred Copies have uniform with 





THE ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, 


ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE PERIOD, 
Will be issued in Parts with the Volumes, Chronologically Arranged, price 3s. 6d. each. 





PART IL., published this day, contains— 


TROOING and TOURNAY, MAY 18 and 22, 1794. : LONATO, CASTIGLIONE, and MEDOLA, 1796. 
TIBURUS, JUNE 26, 1794. | MANTUA, SEPTEMBER 15, 1796. 

pRTH ITALY, SWITZERLAND, SOUTH GERMANY. ARCOLE, NOVEMBER 15, 1796. 

ALLEY OF THE PO, ILLUSTRATING THE C AMM. | ARCOLE, NOVEMBER 17, 1796. 

PAIGNS OF 1796-7—1800, &c. 





WILLIAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 








In royal 4to. with Twenty-five Plates, price 36s. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOSE PROPORTIONS 


BY WHICH THE 


HUMAN HEAD AND COUNTENANCE 


AS REPRESENTED IN WORKS OF 


ANCIENT GREEK ART, 
ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE OF ORDINARY NATURE. 
By D. R. HAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. 


The following Valuable Opinions addressed to the Author are published by permission :— 


Opinion of Sin WiLL14M Hamuxton, Barr., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


“Your very elegant volume, ‘Science of those Proportions,’ &c., is to me extremely interesting, as affording an able 
tribution to what is the ancient, and, I conceive, the true theory of the beautiful. But though your doctrine coincides 
th the one prevalent through all antiquity, it appears to me quite independent and original in you; and I esteem it the 
more that it stands opposed | to the hundred one-sided and exclusive views prevalent in modern times. 

“Edinburgh, March 5, 1849.” 








Opinion of Joun Goopsir, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh; 
President of the Anatomical Society, &c. &c. 

“ At your request I have examined the plates in your work on the ‘ Proportions of the Human Head and Countenance,’ 

dfind the head you have given as typical of human beauty to be anatomically correct in its structure, only differing 

~ ordinary nature in its proportions, being more mathematically precise and consequently more symmetrically beau- 




















“College of Edinburgh, 17th April, 1849.” 
Witiiam Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED. 
On May Ist, Part I. with Portrait, price 1s. of 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 

The Text carefully co lated with the Edition of 1688 (the last published in the Author’s lifetime), 
From tuE LIBRARY or GEORGE OFFOR, Esq., or Hackney. 
Profusely Illustrated by WILLIAM HARVEY. 

To be completed in Ten Parts, each containing from Twenty-five to Thirty Engravings. 

*,* Specimens of the Work may be seen at all Booksellers. 


D. Boaue, Fleet-street. 





On the 30th instant, in One Volume, imperial 4to. 1. 1s., Lithographed in two tints, and slightly coloured, 


MOOLTAN. 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES BEFORE, DURING, AND AFTER THE SIEGE. 
By JOHN DUNLOP, M.D., 
Assistant-Surgeon to I.M. 32nd Regiment. 


he Work will contain Views of Mooltan from various points before and after the Siege—Edwardes’s Troops—General 
It 8 


~ ee rssle in the Streets of Mooltan—Funeral of Henry Vans Agnew and 8. Anderson winding up the Breach 
Mooltan—Scenes in the Trenches, &c, &c. 


London; Wm, 8. Onn & Co, Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 











WV EDDING and VISITING CARDS executed 

in the most elegant styles. A fb gentleman’ name, plate, 

and 100 best visiting cards, for 4%. 6d. ; y’s, 6a. A great variety 

of pearl, papier maché, tortoiseshell, — other fancy card-cases, 

stationery and blotting-cases, travelling writing-desks and dress- 

cases, portfolios of all sizes, inkstands; writing papers, at 9d, 

. and 2a, 3d. the pac’ ket of five quires ; and every article in 

stationery of the best quality and lowest prices.—At Limsigp’s, 
143, Strand, facing Catherine street. 


‘RA PHIOLOG IC AL DELINEATION of 

N CHARACTER. — So much success having attended Mr. 
WARREN ’S experiments in the art of delineating the character 
of individuals from their handwriting, he is desirous, through the 
medium of the public preas, to diffuse more widely the benefits of 
this interesting and valuable science.—Specimens of writing (in- 
closing the usual fee of 13 postage stamps), with a mention of the 
applicant's sex, to be addressed in a free letter to J. Warren, Egq. 
9, Great College-street, Westminster. 


Gratis (iy poft 4 Stamps. 
Williams ¢- DNargate’s 
Catalogue of German Gookes. 
MM neu Edition. 


44 Wenrierta- Sereet, Cobent- Garden. 
London. 














Now he. nl me post 8vo. cloth, 
\'THE ATT RIBU TES THE SOUL 
FROM THE CRADLE, and the Philosophy of the Divine 

Mother, detecting the fa ~ basis, or fundamental cent, of 
Schools, and developing th perfect Education of Ma 
By ROBE ir PEMBERTON, Esq. 
ie mdr m : Saunders & Otley, Conduit- it-street. 
Pa PN ce 28. 

LITE RAL T R ANSLATION of ST. 
L PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HERMAN HEINFETTE Author of 


‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed. in Ancient G 
Manuscripts.’ 
___Cradock & Co. 48, } -aternoster-Tow. 


Just published, bound in cloth, price 10s, 6d 


THE DEPENDENCE of ANIMAL MOTION 
on the LAW of GRAVITY. 
By HENRY WIGLESWORTH, M.B. 
Scholar in Physiology of the University of London 
The object of the author is to show that animal machinery 
works by atmospheric pressure. 
*He displ ays great ingenuity in endeavouring to recone ile well- 
known actions of the living body with the effect of Sik 
ical Gazette, 
The work will be sent free by peut, if entities be made to 
Herbert vanes, Bookseller, Swanse 
London: i. Bailhié re. Swi ansea : Herbert Jones. 


Just published, in post = with fo s Snted Li ithographic Views, 


6d. ¢ 
: RNITHOLOG iC "AL R. AM BLES in Sussex. 
With a Systematic Catalogue of the Birds of that County 
and Remarks = their Local Distribution 
3 . 


A. E. KNOX, M.A, F.L.S. F.Z.S. 

“A. E. Knox, Esq. is well located on our southern coast for 
observations on the migratory birds, and bestows time and great 
attention to the geal — Yarrell’s History of British Birds, vol. i. 
p. 404, a diti 

London : 








"John Van Voorst, 1, , Paternoster-row. 





On the Ist of May will be published, Part I.. price 11. 5s, 

HE CALENDAR of NATURE; or, the 

Seasons of England. By the Hon. Mrs. E. GROVE. Edited, 
with a Preface, by the Right Hon. Lord JOHN KUSSELL, 


R hose desirous to possess the work are requested to apply to the 
Publishers, 





Artillery Brigade—Inhabitants of Mooltan—Camel Driving—Camp Followers—Portraits of Moolraj Singhs, | 


Messrs. Dickinson, 114, New Bond-street. 


- -ANIYV ° 
Gow ERBY'S ENGI LISH BOTAN Y.—Re-issue 
in Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Sowerby begs to state that gal 22, pleting the 2nd 
Volume, will be ready on the Ist of May; of the Volume, 
11, 198. 6d., cloth boards. Cases for binding the ? arts, 1s, each, may 

| be had through all Booksellers. 

| A few Copies of the W ~ may be had. 
| Vols, 8 to 12,131, cloth boards 

3, Mend-place, 

















Vols, 1 to 7, 141. 78. 


Lambeth. 


|} NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR.” 
| Ou the 30th instant will be published, price r (to be completed in 
| Twenty Numbers), No.7 
| P E N ) N I 8; 
| -. FORTU NES | gety MISFORTU NES, HIS FRIENDS 
AND HIS GREAT NEMY. 
By W. M. THACKE RAY, Author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ &. &c. 

With Illustrations on Stee] and Wood by the Author. 

London : Bre ue db ury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-stree 


P RINC E ADALBERT’S TRAVELS, 

Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price 242. 
MP RAVE SLS of PRINCE ADALBERT, of 
PRUSSIA, in the SOUTH of EUROPE and in BRAZIL; 
including a Voyage up the Amazon and the aingt. With a Pre- 
ice by AL ANDER VON HUMBOLDT. Translated by Sir 
ROBERT H.SCHOMBURGK, and JOHN EDW ARD TAYLOR, 

uuder the immediate sane tion of His Royal Highness. 

Bogue, Fleet-street. 
ue SCIENCE of LIFE; or, How to Live, and 
What to Live For, with ample Ru les for Diet, Regimen, and 
Self-management ; together with instructions for securing health, 
longevity, and that sterling state of happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-regulated course of life, 
Kent & Richards, 52, Paternoster-row ; and Mann, 39, Cornhill, 
London. 





y 














his as ny is published, price 2s., free by post for 28. . 6d. 


PARLEY'’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
sk For Teao’s Epitioyn. 
Bound in crimson ‘cloth, with Plates and Maps, price 42. 6d. 
YETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY, on the basis of Geography, for the 
use of Families and Schools. Fifth Edition. 
List of Parley’s Popular Works sent free. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


—_>—- 


Mr. Eliot Warburton’s Prince 


RUPERT and the CAVALIERS, 3 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Charles O’Reilly’s Narra- 
TIVE of the EXPEDITION to the WHITE NILE. 
From the German of Wenyg. 2 vols. 


Mr. Robert Bell’s Memorials 


of the CIVIL WAR, forming the concluding Volumes 
of Tag Farrrax Corrgsronpencz. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper’s Sea- 


LIONS; or, the LOST SEALERS. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. Prescott’s Conquest of 


PERU. Third Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8yo. 


Mr. Herbert’s Frank Forrester 
and his FRIENDS; or, SPORTING ADVENTURES 
in the FORESTS and PRAIRIES of the UNITED 
STATES. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. Herman Melville’s Mardi ; 


and a VOYAGE THITHER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘Sir Henry Huntley’s Peregrine 


SCRAMBLE: THIRTY YEARS’ 
a BLUE JACKET. 


ADVEN 1 RES of 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Mr. Alex. Mackay’ 


WORLD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


’s Western 


Mr. J. J. Warre Tyndale’s Sar- 


DINIA. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


> Tv > y . , ’ ¥ 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 

HAROLD, the LAST of the SAXON KINGS. Third 
Edition, revised, with new Preface. 3 vols. 


Mr. Leonard Simpson’s Schil- 
LER'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH KORNE R; or, 
Memoirs of European Literature from the Middle of 
the last Century. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Made- 


Post 8yvo. 


Miss Julia Kavanagh’s 
LEINE: a TALE of AUVERGNE. 


Helen Charteris ; or, Life in a 


CATHEDRAL TOWN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


RicwarD Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty. 





VALUABLE WORKS, 
Published by CRADOCK & Co. 


No. 48, PaTernostsr Row, Lonpon. 
—+o £9EC3+-— 
Just ready, a NEW WORK by G. P. R. JAMES, 


JOHN JONES’S TALES of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. In2 vols. price = bound. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., 
Author of * Louis XLV.’ 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. Price 6d. each. 


1. Flower Gardener's Manual, _ Shrubs and Flowers. €d. 
2. English Cookery ; or, Practical Directions for Family Dinners. 
. The Horse ; its Habits, Diseases, and Mode of Treatment Ex- 
plained. With Advice to Purchasers. Price 6d. 
. Kitchen Gardener's Manual; witha Monthly Diary. 6d. 
5. The Mothe Medical Adviser, on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Children. With Recipe 8. Price 6d. 
Australia, Van Dieman’s Laud, and N uland. F — 6d, 
7. Domestic Brewing, and British Wine Making. Price 6d. 
. The Steam Engine Samiligriy described. Wath Cuts. Price éd. 
. Preserving, Pickling, Confectionery, and Bread Making. 6d. 
. Every Sect of the Christian Religion described. Price 6d. 
. Fruit Gardener's Manual, and Companion for the Hothouse, 
Greenhouse, and Conservatory. Price Gd. 
. Care of Domestic Animals, including Cows, Pigs, 
Rabbits, Ducks, Turkies, Pigeons, Bees, &c. Price 
. Physiology f Health ; ; or, the Functions of the Henan Body 
descrived. Price ¢ 
. Geology ; a Concise Introduction to its Knowledge. 
5. Farm and Garden; 
3. Vegetable Physiology ; a Familiar and Concise Treatise. 6d. 
7. F oun g Man's Mentor, with Rules for his Conduct on Leaving 
ol and Entrance into Life. Pric 


Poultry % 


Price 6d. 
an Account ofall Vegetables used at Table. 


18, Wee! < in London ; or, all its Sights V iewed ‘in Seven Days. 6d. 
. Cotton from the Pod'to the Fac story: a History of the Cotton 
Factory to its present state of pertecti on. Price 6d. 
20. China; its Early History and Present State. P 
. The Study of Be ytany for Young People: a popular Treati 
British Forest Trees. A “ig le to our Woods and Park 6« 
3 Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, &e., 
with Hints for Emigration, anda Map. Price 6d. 
. Domestic Medicine; or, Family Medical Adviser. Price 6d. 
5. The Art of Letter Writing Simplified by Prece’ tand \znemnple, 
with much useful Postal Information, &c. pric 
Excursions in the Vicinity of London, within . Cc ahs of Fifty 
Miles, A Useful Guide for Strangers. Price 6d. 
7. Mineralogy ; a Familiar Introduction to the adacee. 6d. 
3. History and P rogress of Music on the Continent. Price 6d. 
. History of Music in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 6d. 
30. The Watering and Sea- bathing P laces of Kent, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and the Isle of Wight, with Steam Carriage Informa- 
tion. Price 6« 
. The Musical Guide for Singing and Pianoforte. 


Price 6d. 
. Young Clerk’s Manual ; or,Counting-house 


Assistant,embracing 
every information necessary for a Man of Business. 6d. 
. The Wonders of Astronomy displayed in a popular Exposition 
ofthe Modern Discoveries in that most interesting Science. 6d. 
. Migratory Birds, A Guide to their Places of Resort, Natural 
Histery, Songs, &c., and the benefits conferred by them. 64. 
5. Sports, Pastimes, and Customs of London, Anc ient and Modern, 
h Illustrative — &e. Pric 
raphical irs of Louis-P hilipre, ‘is early History to 
reat = t laremont. Price 
- Historical sketch of the French Rev. lution of 1848. _ Price 6d. 
38 The Visitor's Hand-book to Richmond, Kew Gardens, and 
ton Court, with a Mapofthe surrounding Country. 6d. 
: of the Holy aan from the Call of 
sent time. Pri 
1 Virginia Water: “the ME wey ors Hand- 
ae with a Catalogue of all the Pictures, Pric 


USEFUL MANUALS. 

HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL in 
Preserving, Confectionery, Brewing, Wine Making, &c. 

THE FAMILY PHYSICIAN ; 
Medical Guide. With valuable Recipes. 2s . boun 

The GARDENER’S MANU AL for the 
FLOWER, FRUIT, and iy age G ~ Tae CONSERVA- 
Tol tY and GREENTIOUSE, &. 28. bour 

The BOTANIST'S MANUAL and WOOD- 

LAND COMPANION, 2a bound. | x 

MANUAL of MUSIC; its History from the 
Earliest to the Present Times. W ith Guide to Singing, &c. 28. bd. 

GUIDE to the SIGHTS of LONDON and its 
VICINITY, with the Southern Watering Places, &c. 2s. bound. 

THE EARTH and the HEAVY ENS; or, the 
Construction of the Universe displayed. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 

THE YOUTH’S MANUAL of Moral and 
Literary Study, Commercial Practice, and Epistolary Correspon- 
dence. Price 2s. cloth lettered. 


Cookery, 
2a, bound. 
oF, Domestic 


STANDARD WORKS FOR THE FARM. 
YOUATTS NEW WORK on the PIG, com- 


eeting his Series of Works on Domestic Animale, Fine Engravings 
a0 arvey. 8vo0 price 6s. 6d. cloth extra 

JATT Ss” COMPLETE GRAZIER; a 
MBs. i. of Husbandry. With 130 Engravings, 8th edition, 
enlarged, and nearly rewritten, containing upwards of 7:0 pages. 
8yvo. price 188. cloth extra. 

SPOONER on the SHEEP: its History, Struc- 
ture, Economy, and Diseases. Fine Engravings after Harvey. 
12mo. price 78. cloth lettered. 

CLATER’S FARRIERY and CATTLE DOC- 
TOR. Revised edition, by EDWARD MAYHEW, V.S., Member 
of the Royal Veterinary Coll. 12mo. 6s. each. cloth. (Just pullished.) 


DEVOTIONAL. 


THE TONGUE of TIME; or, The Language 
of aChurch Clock By WILLIAM HARRISON, A.M.. late lncum- 
bent of St. Michael's, Pimlico. 5th edition, with Illustrations, 
finely - ted by W hittingham. Price 3a, id. extra gilt leaves. 

“A tual little treatise to in prove practically and devo- 
tionally the twelve hours of the day.”—Churchman’s Monthly Re». 

CONSECRATED THOUGHTS; or, Notes 
TOE KPO tian Harp. By the same. New edition, 23. 6d. gilt leaves. 

OSITION of the 23rp PSALM. Entitled 

. The at ae and his Sheep.’ Bythesame. A new ont enlarged 
— with Vignette Title. Price 3s, extra gilt lea 

MONS on the COMMAN DMENTS. By 


the same. New edition, uniform with the above works, 4s, bound. 





BOOKS NEARLY REApy 


:. 
A SECOND VISIT to the UNITRH 
STATES. By SIR CHARLES LYELL, PRS, 


Post 8vo. 2 mi 


A PHYSICI AN’S HOLID AY; 
A MONTH in SWITZERLAND. By JOHN For, 
M.D. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


LIFE wit VOY AGES 
and his COMPANIONS. 
A New Edition. Maps. 
cott’s * Conquest of Peru.’) 


S of COLUMBE 
By WASHINGTON IRyp 
3 vols. 8v0. (Uniform with p 


4. 
The Early Years of g 


By Author of ‘ Bertaa’s JouRNAL.’ 2 vols 9 


EVELYN ; or, 

Heiress. 
5. 

A MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC ky 

QUIRY, prepared for the Use of Officers and Travelig 


Edited by SiR J. F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. W. Oodcuts, & 
Post 8vo. 


6. 
LIFE of JOHN CALVIN Compile 
from Authentic Sources, and particu! anty from his 
respondence. By THOMAS H. DYER. Portrait, 8y9, 


7. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. } 
MRS. SOMERVILLE. Second Edition, revised. Port 
2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 


8. 
NINEVEH, and its REMAINS 
AUSTEN H. LAYARD, Esq. Third Edition. 
and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8yo, 3ts. [ This day. 


YUMENTS ¢ 
[Next we 


LAYARD’S MON 
NINEVEH. 100 Plates. Folio. 


10. 

A NAVAL BIOGRAPHICAL DI 
TIONARY, detailing the Services of EVERY LIVIM 
OFFICER. By W. R. O'BYRNE. Royal 8vo. 

11. 


The LIFE of Sir THOMAS MUNRQ 


By Rey. G. R. GLEIG. Post 8vo. 


NEW BOOKS NOW READ%, 


1. The MONASTERIES of t 
LEVANT. By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON. Woode 
Post 8vo. 15s. 

A RESIDENCE in SIERR 
LEONE. ByaLADY. Edited by Mrs. NORTON. F 
8vo. Gs. 


A HISTORY of the SIKHS. 5 

Capt. JOSEPH D. CUNNINGHAM. Maps. Byo. 15s. 
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REVIEWS 


The Cossacks of the Ukraine: comprising Bio- 
hical Notices of the most celebrated 
Cossack Chiefs or Attamans, and a Descrip- 
tion of the Ukraine, gc. By Count Henry 
Krasinski. Partridge & Oakey. 
count Henry Krasinski is already favourably 
hnown to the literature of Western Europe by 
h:; historical essays and dramas. He writes 
hike a soldier and an exile,—that is, with strong 
pelings, energy, and a fearless frankness that 
»mmands our respect even where we are com- 
selled to dissent from his opinions or disapprove 
if his sentiments. In the historical writer this 
is no slight merit. Like many of his more 
jsinguished countrymen, Count Henry was 
wyoht to wield the sword before the pen; mis- 
fiune has driven them to the use of intellec- 
imal weapons of aggression or defence. He 
retains an undying hatred of Russia and of the 
pow historical polity of the dynasty of Romanoff. 
J] his talents are devoted to the re-elevation 
if his native land and the humiliation of its 
He is evidently willing to sacrifice to any 
which is prepared or oe a to em- 
rrass it. Thus, this present book is dedicated 
his imperial majesty, Abdul Medjid, Sultan 
{Turkey and Egypt,—simply on the ground 
f the ancient enmity of his race and faith to 
he government of St. Petersburgh. It is neces- 
wry for the reader to be aware of this strong 
hiss in the mind of the author. He must read 
his statements as he would those of Hume, 
louis Blanc, or any other strong partizan his- 
rian. Few Poles can be credited with impar- 
iility. They write, as our author avows, with a 
litical purpose in view. Their histories are but 
wsays—often voluminous, but still only essays. 
he pen is with them a weapon of attack—the 
userter of national rights rather than the pro- 
mulgator of historic truth, The two should, of 
wurse, be identical,-—and often are so; but not 
jays. Passion and patriotism will blind the 
earest brained man to the merits of friends 
uifoes. But, knowing the writer’s bias, there 
little danger in his statements,—as the proper 
ulifications can be easily applied. 
But let us pass on to give some account of 
fie curious race of men who have already 
payed so important a part in the military 
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nals of our century, and threaten ere long 
READY. Bi be again upon the stage-of western Europe. 

fist, as to their origin. — 

“When in 1242, Batukhan came with five hun- 
ES of dthousand men to take possession of the empire 
ON. Woodeuigmmphich fell to his share of the vast inheritance left by 

Mchingis Khan, he extirpated many nations and dis- 
SIERRME™ Dany others. One portion of the Komans 
ORTON. ? ing from the horrors of this terrific storm, and 
ving on the borders of the Caspian Sea, on the 
a i feenks of the Iaik, (now Ouralsek,) turned to the 
KHS. Dili, and took refuge between the embouchures of 
s. - Gyo. 15s. But river, where they dwelt in small numbers, apart 


m their brethren, in a less fertile climate. These 
,incontestably, the progenitors of the Cossacks 
the Taik, who are, historically, scarcely important 
hough for notice; and who, obscure and ignoble, 
Supported chiefly from the produce of their 
henies, and the plunder acquired during their pre- 
lory excursions. In religion they were rather 
ters than Christians. At the approach of this 
idable invasion towards the Don, that portion of 
heKomans located on the left bank took refuge in the 
mnhes and in the numerous islands formed by that 
near its emhouchure. Here they found a secure 
reat; and from thence, having, from their new 
ation, acquired maritime habits and seafaring 
aprience, they not only, themselves, resorted to 
FRCy asa means of existence, but likewise enlisted 
‘formidable confederacy, for the purposes of rapine 
jad pillage, all the roving and discontented tribes in 
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their surrounding neighbourhood. These latter were 
very numerous. The Tatars, ever but indifferent 
seamen, had not the courage to join them in these 
piratical expeditions, This division of the Komans 
is indubitably the parent-stock of the modern Cos- 
sacks of the Don, by far the most numerous of the 
Cossack tribes: by amalgamation, however, with the 
whole hosts of Tartar and Calmuck hordes, lawless, 
desperate, and nomadic as themselves, they lost, in 
some degree, the primitive and deeply-marked dis- 
tinctive character of theirrace. The Komans of the 
Dnieper offered no more energetic resistance to the 
invading hordes of Batukhan than had been shown 
by their brethren of the Don: they dispersed in 
various directions; and from this people, flying at 
the advance of the ferocious Tatars, descended a 
variety of hordes, who occasionally figure in history 
as distinct and independent nations. Some of them 
hastened to implore the hospitality of Bella IV., 
king of Hungaria: they made their appearance as 
supplicants for his protection; lands were distributed 
to them, a chief assigned as their ruler, and efforts 
were made to polish and soften down their rude and 
ferocious manners, As long as the danger lasted, 
they remained quiet; but, after a while, incapable of 
subjection to the yoke of a calm and peaceful exist- 
ence, they broke out into open revolt, massacred the 
chief who had been set over them ; and resumed 
their former life of rapine and pillage. Being con- 
sequently attacked with considerable forces, they 
were defeated and pursued with great virulence; and 
ultimately found a permanent resting-place in the 
wild islets of the Dnieper, below the cataracts, 
where dwelt already a small number of their ancient 
compatriots, who had escaped the general destruction 
of their nation. This spot became the cradle of the 
Cossacks of the Ukraine, or of the tribes known in 
after times as the Polish Cossacks.” 


Stephen Batony, King of Poland, was the 
first to organize these wandering and ferocious 
tribes. Hereduced them into irregular regiments, 
and gave them large tracts of fertile land in 
the Ukraine and Podolia to cultivate and defend. 
In fact, he adopted the system of military 
colonization common in the Roman world, and 
still a favourite means of defence with German 
and French statesmen. In the wars of Batony 
against Russia these Cossack regiments per- 
formed prodigies of valour. But they proved 
troublesome friends: assumed the right to 
commit depredations upon their masters when 
their cupidity was excited,—and after numerous 
insurrections and partial chastisements placed 
themselves under the protection of the Muscovite 
princes by the evil influence of their leader, 
Khmielnitski. The story of this chieftain is 
curious.— 


“Sinevoy Boghdan Khmielnitski was the son of a 
Polish gentleman of Mazovia, who had, in order to 
repair his shattered fortune, formed an establishment 
in the Ukraine, near Tcheghrine. Successful at first, 
he was subsequently taken prisoner, and died a cap- 
tive in Turkey. His son shared the fate of his 
parent. Previously to his being taken prisoner, the 
elder Khmielnitski had maltreated and caused to be 
flogged in the Ukraine a young and high-spirited 
Pole, Czaplinski, who, in consequence, had vowed 
deadly and implacable hatred against him, but had 
not had sufficient time to avenge the insult. Boghdan 
Khmielnitski, after the death of his father, had been 
ransomed by the liberality of the Polish king, 
Ladislas 1V., of whose favour he subsequently proved 
himself worthy, by the extent of his knowledge and 
his great capacity, both military and political. He 
was appointed secretary-general of the Zaporogues, a 
post of considerable importance, and he resided on 
the patrimonial estate of his father at Sobotof, a 
domain the value and productiveness of which he 
greatly improved by the cultivation of fresh districts 
of land, hitherto lying waste, and by his industry. 
Whilst thus engaged, Czaplinski, then pidotsrota of 
Czegryn, excited by the still nourished thirst for re- 
venge, persecuted him with unremitting animosity. 
Not content with thwarting his plans of territorial 
improvement, and contesting with him the advantages 
justly derivable from a superior system of manage- 





ment, he proceeded so far as to attack him in his 
own house, burn it, throw him into prison, and offer 
outrage to his wife. Khmielnitski, on his release 
from prison, found that in the meantime his wife had 
died of grief. Unable to obtain justice from the 
local tribunals, he repaired to the Zaporogues, and 
raised the standard of revolt at the head of 50,000 
men. With these, making his appearance in the 
Ukraine, he was forthwith proclaimed chief of all the 
Cossacks of the Dnieper. He attacked and took 
by as:ault several towns in succession, and at the out- 
set obtained many signal advantages over the Polish 
generals, who were forced to yield to superior 
numbers.” 

Khmielnitski, a profound politician, pro- 
claimed the freedom of the serfs, called the 
Cossacks of the Don to his standards, and 
advanced at the head of 400,000 men to 
annihilate the defeated and flying remnant of 
the Polish troops. The kingdom was in a most 
critical position. The rebel was master of 
more than a third of it already, and was at the 
head of a victorious and ever-increasing army, 
when his triumphant career was arrested by 
the heroic courage of Andrew Firley, a man of 
English descent, but at that time a member 
of the highest nobility of Poland. He was 
Castellan of Betz, near Zbaraz, and had under 
his command only 9,000 men. In a military and 
historical view the importance of this splendid 
and decisive defence can hardly be overstated. 
It saved Europe from an inundation of savages, 
preserved Poland, and ultimately threw the 
Cossacks into the iron embrace of Russia. In 
historical importance it ranks with such sieges 
as those of Vienna by Kara Mustapha, Acre 
by Bonaparte, Zaragossa by Moncey and 
Mortier,—sieges which have been the great 
turning points of history. Let our author tell 
the story.— 

* Zbaraz is asmall town of Lower Podolia, situated 
at the conjunction of two roads; its population num- 
bered at that period but a few thousand souls. Firley, 
foreseeing that he would very shortly be attacked, 
repaired the old fortification, laid in a competent 
supply of stores and ammunition, strengthened his 
camp by an entrenchment, and took the requisite 
measures for securing from sudden attack a small 
pond or natural tank in the neighbourhood, the 
waters of which sufficed for the requirement of his 
little army. To his prudence and valour it was that, 
on the near approach of the coming storm, the Polish 
king had confided the important charge of arresting 
the progress of Khmielnitski, and of awaiting with 
some other Polish troops the first arrival of the 
enemy: nor was ever task more faithfully accom- 
plished or royal confidence more judiciously placed 
than on this occasion. Scarcely had Firley taken up 
his position and completed his entrenchments, when 
the Cossack and Tatar armies surrounded him on all 
sides: instead, however, of tamely surrendering, he 
resolved to defend himself to the last extremity. 
Khmielnitski and the Tatar Khan glanced in anti- 
cipated triumph from the aspect of the immense 
forces at their command to the comparatively insig- 
nificant strength of the small Polish army before 
them ; and with a smile of disdain made certain of 
destroying the latter in the course of an hour’s engage- 
ment. Too confident of victory, Khmielnitski, will- 
ing to prevent the effusion of blood, summoned 
Firley to surrender, assuring him of kind treatment, 
and of the highest regard for his courage, which he 
held to be unimpeachable. Firley returned for 
answer, that he had only to come and take them ; 
upon which several columns of infantry were instantly 
set in motion, fifty pieces of cannon opened their fire 
upon the Polish camp, and 60,000 Cossacks, com- 
manded by Khmielnitski in person, and led by skil- 
ful and experienced officers, mounted to the assault. 
They were, however, repulsed with considerable loss, 
The Tatars and Don-Cossacks now followed in their 
turn, but with no better success, and their dead bodies 
choked up the ditches. Khmielnitski, anxious to 
avoid the protracted delays of a siege in form, and to 
animate his troops by the excitement of a victory, 
gave orders to resume the assault, Column after 
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column pressed forward to attack the entrenchment, 
but the incessant and well-directed fire of the besieged 
rendered unavailing every effort of the assailants, 
whose dense masses were every moment thinned by 
the terrific discharges of grape-shot and musketry 
brought to bear upon them by Firley, upon whom 
these repeated onslaughts failed to make the slight- 
est impression. Irritated and exasperated rather 
than discouraged, Khmielnitski now issued orders to 
concentrate the principal attack in the direction of 
the pond, a point of the Polish camp which appeared 
less strongly defended than other portions of the 
entrenched position, and where, consequently, a 
breach seemed more practicable. Eighty-five pieces 
of cannon were sent forward to cover this attack ; 
by the combined fire from these, the artillery of 
Firley was dismounted. Scaling-ladders were now 
everywhere applied, but a fearful discharge of mus- 
ketry from the besieged, joined to the havoc caused 





by the explosion of the shower of shells and ignited 
hand-grenades hurled by them amongst their assail- 
ants, occasioned such great loss and confusion in the | 
ranks of the latter, that the assault was once more | 
repelled; Khmielnitski himself, from motives of 
commiseration, giving the order to retreat, after 
having suffered in seventeen successive assaults enor- 
mous loss. The night passed off quietly. On the 
following day, a number of general assaults were 
attempted; and the attack was pushed with so much 
vigour and pertinacity, that already the Cossacks 
were on the very point of carrying both the camp and 
the town, when, at this critical juncture, Prince Vis- 
niovietski cried aloud to spare the Tatars, since they 
had brought, by messengers from their khan, words 
of peace and good-will, and were about to turn their 
arms against the Cossacks. This stratagem had the 


desired effect; it revived the drooping courage of the | 


besieged, and damped the ardour of the assailants; | 
the Poles made a last desperate effort, and the enemy 

were repulsed. Khmielnitski, perceiving that his 

army began to murmur, and that it would be dan- 

gerous, for the moment at least, to renew the assault 

openly, had recourse to treachery, and despatched | 
three secret emissaries, disguised in the Polish uni- 

form, into Zbaraz, to sow discord in the camp, and to 

assassinate Firley: the attempt however failed, the 

plot was discovered, and the three spies quartered. He 

was compelled, therefore, to undergo all the delays 

and procrastinations of a regular siege. In a short 

time, immense works, directed by foreign officers and 

engineers, had brought the Cossacks into close prox- | 
imity to the town. Formidable batteries were erected; | 
in addition to which Khmielnitski gave orders to 

divert the course of a small river that fed the pond, 

in order to cut off the supply of water to the Polish 

army, and thereby deprive the besieged of a resource | 
indispensable to their very existence. This project | 
was not altogether impracticable, considering the 

then prevailing heat of the summer season ; but it 

required time for its accomplishment, which, on the 

other hand, was not unattended with serious difficul- | 
ties. Firley, who began already to feel the absolute 

necessity of economizing his means of subsistence, 

was obliged to expel from the town all the women, | 
children, and old men. The rest of the inhabitants, 

even to the boys of the age of thirteen years, were 

armed and organized for the defence of Zbaraz. 

Scarcely had this wretched crowd of helpless beings 

quitted the entrenchments, when a brutal and un- 

governable soldiery fell upon the women, whom they 

first maltreated ; and afterwards, together with al] 

that left Zbaraz, pitilessly and indiscriminately mas- 

sacred, without regard to age or sex. At the sight of 

this atrocity, cries of rage and execration arose from 

within the ramparts; but it was already too late to 

afford succour to the miserable sufferers, and they 

all perished. 

“During the enemy's operations to divert the 
course of the river, Firley, now more than ever re- 
solved to sell his life dearly, was not inactive; and as 
he united in his disposition an iron stubbornness of 
will with consummate skill in all branches of the art 
of war, he ordered some houses to be demolished, 
and on their site a second entrenchment to be con- 
structed, immediately behind and parallel with the 
first: within this again a third, on the descent; and 
finally, an inner stockade of baggage-waggons and 
caissons, linked together by iron chains: he even 


| constantly impressing on the minds of his companions 





made all requisite dispositions to defend himself and 


his men to the very last extremity, in the vaults and 
under-ground works of the fortifications. As soon as 
the small river had been intercepted, and a number 
of breaches made in the outworks, a heavy cannonade 
announced a fresh attack on the part of the Cossacks. 
Strong columns of the enemy advanced to the storm; 
but when, after a vigorous resistance, the Cossack 
troops had carried the first intrenchment, they were 
not a little surprised at finding a second and a third, 
wherein they met with so warm a reception, that, 
bravely repulsed, and in their turn fiercely attacked 
and pursued, they left the streets of Zbaraz encum- 
bered with the corpses of their slain, and with the 
— “o eee —— —— —— | 50,000 of their best warriors, raised the ¢ 
retreat. In the intervals thus gaine attack, | ; : 

Firley ordered all the muskets ae ammunition to | and were afterwards defeated by the Polish 


be collected from the dead, and distributed but few | ere oe O aaeene of battles. In 1654, Khmid. 
| nitski was forced to conclude a convention with 


rounds of cartridge to each of his men, in order that | — “ A I 
they might thereby be induced to take surer aim. | the Czar, Alexy Michalovitch, by Which he 


He had recourse, moreover to a singular stratagem, | and his nation virtually became vassals of the 
the success of which even surpassed his hopes. He | Muscovite. Thenceforward the Cossacks of the 
had perforations made in the intrenchments; and in | Ukraine have no separate history, They con. 
these apertures were planted several rows of muskets, | tinue, however, to play a most important 
well charged, and so arranged as not to be perceptible | —and as Count Henry Krasinski thinks — 
to the enemy. These muskets were all carefully gerous one—to Russia. He seems to consider 
levelled so as to tell with precision on the ranks ofan | the Cossack of the Don as a Pole at heart and 
assailant; and to each trigger was attached a string | g hater of the Romanoffs. Erroneously OF ne, 
which led from other stronger ropes, disposed in suc | this impression has not been hastily takes 
| One circumstance in the mental constitution g 


a manner as that on violently shaking the latter the 

muskets were discharged in vollies of fifteen at a | the Cossack veadilly sumnesteit.—bisoliiant 
time. To guard against an attack by surprise, the | iodeacune de _— a Artin Ae 
the democracy which he sighs for is not that 


main cords of this species of ‘infernal machine’ | 
passed through holes under ground; that is to say, | ree . 

the constitution of America or of the salons of 
The liberty which the Cossack desire 


into the subterranean barracks or excavations beneath 

the intrenchments, wherein were lodged some of the | France. 

wounded and disabled from active service, who re-| is the liberty to plunder. He hates restraiy 

ceived the requisite instructions for the management | as restraint; and knows nothing about the 
philosophical idea of liberty—liberty guarded 
by just laws, and enforcing duty as well ag 


of this novel means of defence. For some days the 
besieged remained unmolested, but the waters of the 

sustaining right. How much civilized Poland 
can hope from an alliance with the Co 


pond continued to decrease visibly ; the provision 

stores began to fail, threatening ap absolute scarcity 

of food. The stifling heat of the weather, the great may be gathered from what our author tells 
of the Zaporogues— an abnormal nili 
power, formed of the flower of the Polish Coss 


numbers of men cooped up together in a confined 
space, and more especially the want of proper nourish- | 

youth, something between the Mamlooks, Jani 
zaries and Buccaneers. 


ment, carried off the sick and wounded by hundreds, 
Many of the soldiers perished in defending the 
breach: all the messengers whom Firley despatched 
to the king to apprise him of the fearful position of | “ The Zaporogues formed a species of military 
the small garrison of Zbaraz, anxiously expecting | order or association; or rather, they may be com 
every instant but in vain the arrival of reinforce- | pared, as regards the general features of their com 

bination, to their contemporaries, the famous Fit 

bustiers of the 17th century. They were governed 
by a supreme chief (attaman koshovy), whom th 


ments, were either taken or killed by the troops of 

Khmielnitski. To crown all these disasters, a putrid 

fever broke out amongst the besieged, and did more 

havoc in the Polish camp than did the balls of the | elected and deposed according to their own capric 

enemy. Meanwhile, Firley continued to sustain the | He had under him a secretary-general, pisar; al 
auditor-general, a staff-general, assavula; a lieu 
tenant-general of artillery and engineers, and som 
other subaltern assistants. Besides the officers is 


drooping courage of his countrymen, scarcely allowing 
question, nominated by themselves, as the count 


himself time to sleep; present everywhere, providing | 

with promptness and decision forevery emergency, and 
| of the Zaporogues was subdivided into nume 
| districts or kourenes, each kourene had its own p 


| ticular chief, invested likewise with the title of atta 
| man, whose rank corresponded as nearly as possib 
| to that of colonel of a regiment; and who exercise 
anoreover a kind of civil magistracy in the admin 
tration of the lands pertaining to his individu 
kourene. On the Ist of January in each year, tt 
Zaporogues assembled, with great pomp and b 


and third intrenchments ; they were alread 
point of butchering the waunleds already hat & 
raised their cry of triumph; when, at a given gj 
the report of fire-arms was heard in their rear. 
fell by hundreds, and these incessant and mung 
discharges fully impressed them with the belief 
they were being attacked by some new enemy, wher, 
upon they turned about and fled, the garrison 1 ‘ 
a sortie and pursuing them. The day broke ant 
arrow, shot by some unknown hand, fell in the cue 
of the Polish camp: it bore an inscription 
ing the arrival of the king with reinforcements,” 
The Cossacks, thus foiled and with a log of 





in distress how preferable it was to die nobly in the 
breach, than to expire in lingering torment. After 
consuming all the horses, dogs, cats, rats, frogs, snakes, 
reptiles, and the miserable remnant of such food as 
desperation suggests or chance supplies, Firley, seeing 
that his garrison was reduced to the very last ex- 
tremity, ordered all the bodies of the young Cossacks 
recently killed to be collected, had them cut up and 
salted with gunpowder, and then distributed amongst 
his famishing troops. Some of these, indeed, testified | in order to distribute their lands into as many po 
an insurmountable repugnance to taste of this fare | tions as there were kourenes. Each individual of 
so novel and revolting; but the rest, impelled by the | district had, throughout the year, the right of hunt 
imperious rage of hunger, were fain to follow the | ing and fishing on his own kourene exclusively; 0 
example set them by their chief himself. Monks, | in other words, no Zaporogue belonging to any olf 
artizans, and priests, crowded to die in the breach. | kourene was permitted to interfere with his loc 
Occasionally, the Cossacks speculated on the chances | privileges or to trespass on the grounds of his neigh 
of an assault: every day, towards evening, and at | bour’s kourene. After this partition they deliberated 
sunrise, whilst the Polish flag waved at the summit | on the fate of the chiefs of the preceding year, wh 
of the castle, was chaunted, to the sound of mar- | they either confirmed in office or deposed at ple 
tial music, the solemn hymn to the Blessed Vir- | sure. The latter awaited their sentence standin 
gin, queen and patroness of Poland, to the intent | If the Zaporogues happened to be satisfied with th 
that she might deliver the remnant of her brave | conduct of their chiefs, the latter bowed to 
people from their hapless fate: and many a time | assembly and retired: if, on the contrary, the att 
did the strains of this pious and warlike hymn | mans had displeased the multitude, they laid down 
revive the courage of the dying, and pour into the | the insignia of their dignity, and returned back 
despairing soul the balm of cheering hope and the | simple Cossacks to their respective kourenes. The 
quietude of resignation. The Cossacks, having heard | mob, by this time completely drunk, then proceedel 
of the misery that prevailed in the Polish camp, | to the choice of the particular kourene from whict 
made, in the middle of the night, a last and desperate | should be selected the new koshovy ; whom, having 
effort to surprise it. They forced the first, second, | nominated and duly elected, the most sturdy of the 
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: and vociferators waited upon at his own 

“17 if he had been absent from the assembly, 
. gpder to announce to him his elevation. If he 
re ‘tively refused to accept the proffered dig- 
“ they in the olden time killed him there and 
wy At a later period, they merely abused and 

«od him. When, after the two formal refusals 

‘ed by etiquette, he accepted the appointment, 
they announced, by sound of kettle-drum, his acces- 
= 40 the dignity of attaman; and the most aged of 
the Zaporogues, taking up a quantity of earth, moist- 

ej with water or melted snow, plastered over 
“ ith the face of the newly-elected chief, amidst 
theshouts and joyful acclamations of his companions. 
This rude and barbarous ceremony had allusion to 
his perilous and often short-lived dignity, seeing that 
if he might not happen to be killed in an expedition 
ast the enemy, the Zaporogues usually massacred 
jim themselves should he chance to be unsuccessful in 
ar, Itmay be here remarked that, during a period of 
grenteen years passed by Boauplan inthe Ukraine, 
there was not one single chief or attaman of the 
es but who came to an untimely end. In 
addition to the ceremony of besmearing the face of 
te new attaman with mud, they stuck a crane’s 
father in his bonnet and placed in his bands a baton 
dcommand: further, they forced him to swallow a 
mouthful of tar, giving him however, a glass of water 
tp wash his mouth withal; and then they comforted 
him with a glass of excellent hydromel (mead), 
which he was to gulp down at asingle draught.” 

We must find room for one other anecdote 
lustrative of the Zaporogues, the aristocracy 
ofthe Ukraine Cossacks. — 

“In the wars of Charles XII. against Russia, alter- 
miely cajoled and horribly maltreated by Peter the 


ME Great, they appeared to incline in favour of the czar’s 


adversaries: they even, by the good offices of Ma- 


i xppa, concluded a treaty with the Swedish king at 


Dykanka, The details of this treaty are curious. 
The attaman of the Zaporogues, Horodynski, noted 
for the hatred he bore the Russians, placed himself 
wlntarily under the orders of Mazeppa. In order 
to celebrate this happy alliance with becoming 
glendour, a magnificent repast was provided for the 
entertainment of the Zaporogue deputies ; Mazeppa, 
fr the occasion, was obliged to borrow a quantity of 
plate from a nobleman of the Ukraine with whom he 
was lodging: and, as a further mark of his high con- 
aideration for his guests, he promised that they should 
le introduced to the Swedish king, and have the 
honour of kissing his majesty’s hand. Their koshovy 
Horodynski, as likewise Mazeppa, having duly ex- 
piiated on the merits and extolled the glory of the 
nyal warrior of the north, exhorted their subaltern 
dhiefg to observe some kind of decorum: the latter 
wore on the Evangelists not to get drunk until after 
doner, and received instructions as to the manner in 
which they were to comport themselves in the pre- 
sace of his majesty and his suite. At the conclusion 
@the dinner, however, and of the ceremony of 
ising hands, they gave loose to the wildest demon- 
tations of gaiety after their own peculiar fashion, 
aud began to make off with all the plate within reach, 
aad on which their dinner had been served up. The 
maitre d’hotel hastened to reclaim it. According to 
their code of politeness, the Zaporogues regarded 
itis interference in the light of an insult, and 
ded reparation at the hands of their koshovy, 
Tore especially as they had fulfilled the conditions 
acted from them as regarded their conduct during 
dimer: they threatened to break off the alliance, 
ad to pass over on the instant to the side of the 
Rusians, if the maitre d’hotel was not given up to 
tem to be punished according to their summary 
Mole of procedure. As it was to be apprehended 
some of the Russian agents might take advantage 
of this untoward incident, the unhappy maitre 
hotel was delivered up to them. After they had 
hatled and pitched him about for some time from 
tue to the other, he was ultimately despatched by a 
sab with a knife through the heart.” 
These would be troublesome allies to any 
ed government.—In conclusion, we should 
sy that Count Henry Krasinski’s work is not 
aregular history,—but rather a series of histo- 
essays on persons connected with political 


Movements in the Ukraine. Thus, we have 





chapters on Stenko Razin, Mazeppa, Zelezniak, 
Gonta, Sava, Rozycki, the Princess Tarakanof, 
Catherine II. and o favourites, and Pugatchef. 
Our extracts have been drawn from the more 
general contents; but these historical biographies 
abound with passages of interest. The writer 
has added another useful book to our still very 
inadequate library on the history and condition 
of the races of Eastern Europe. 





The Rhododendrons of the Sikkim-Himalaya; 
being an Account of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of 
Eastern Himalaya. By Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, M.D. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker. 
Reeve & Co. 

In this work we have the first results of Dr. 
Joseph Hooker’s botanical mission to India. 
The announcement alone is calculated to startle 
some of our readers when they know that it 
was only last January twelvemonth that the 
Doctor arrived in Calcutta. That he should 
have ascended the Himalaya, discovered a 
number of new plants, and that they should 
be published in England in an almost un- 
equalled style of magnificent illustration, in 
less than eighteen months,—is one of the mar- 
vels of our time. But it is not every botanist who 
has such a father at home as Sir W. Hooker. 

From very early periods the species of the 
genus Rhododendron have been favourites with 
the cultivators of gardens. One species, the 
R. Ponticum, which grows in the mountains of 
Asia Minor and as far west as Spain and 
Portugal, has a classical interest as being the 
shrub supposed to have supplied the poison in 
the treacherous honey near Trebizond which 
was partaken of by the Greek soldiers during 
the celebrated Retreat of the Ten Thousand. 
This species and six others were all that were 
known to Linneus. The first Indian species 
was discovered by Capt. Hardwicke in 1796. 
It is known as the Tree Rhododendron,—but 
does not appear to have been cultivated in 
Europe till 1827. Since then several other 
Indian species have been discovered by Dr. 
Wallich; which hybridizing with the Tree Rho- 
dodendron have greatly increased the varieties 
of the forms of these plants in our gardens. In 
addition to the Indian species, several have been 
added from various parts of America:—but Asia 
must still be regarded as the true country of 
these beautiful plants. 

Just previous to the visit of Dr. Hooker to 
the Himalaya, the late Mr. Griffith had visited 
Bootan,—and it is believed discovered several 
new Rhododendrons; but in a very short space 
of time during his journey through Sikkim, and 
under very difficult cireumstances—owing to 
the hostility of the natives towards the English 
—for making extensive researches, Dr. Hooker 
has been able to add nine new species to this 
beautiful genus of plants. This work is a de- 
scription of these species, accompanied by an 
account of their general characters and distri- 
bution—with drawings of every species. 

To those who are acquainted with the Rhodo- 
dendrons of our gardens we need not say that 
they are beautiful plants :—but certainly if we 
may judge by Dr. Hooker’s drawings the most 
beautiful are yet to come there. The flower 
of flowers in this volume is a Rhododendron 
named, after the lady of the present Governor- 
General of India, Rt. Dalhousie. Like some 
other species of this genus recently found in 
Java and Borneo, it grows on other trees—and 
is found on the trunks of old trees in company 
with ferns and orchids. It is a straggling shrub, 
from six to eight feet in height; and has large 
white flowers from three inches and a half to 
four inches and ahalflong. It has an occasional 
tinge of rose. These magnificent flowers exhale 


a delicious odour, which partakes of that of the 
lemon. There are two other species with white 
flowers—R. argenteum and R. Falconeri,— 
worthy companions of the first. 

The district of the Eastern Himalaya visited 
by Dr. Hooker seems to have been the head- 
quarters of these plants.— 

“Tt was on the ascent of the Tonglo,’ he says, 
‘a mountain on the Nepalese frontier, that I beheld 
the Rhododendrons in all their magnificence and 
luxuriance. At 7,000 feet where the woods were 
still dense and subtropical, mingling with ferns, 
pothos, peppers and figs, the ground was strewed 
with the large lily-like flowers of R. Dalhousie; 
dropping from the epiphytal plants on the enormous 
oaks overhead, and mixed with the egg-like flowers 
of a new magnoliaceous tree, which fall before ex- 
panding, and diffuse a powerful aromatic odour, 
more strong but far less sweet than that of the 
rhododendron. So conspicuous were these two 
blossoms that my rude guides called out * Here are 
lilies and eggs, sir, growing out of the ground.’ No 
bad comparison.’ ” 

Higher up still— 

“ Along the flat ridges, towards the top, the yew 
appears with scattered trees of R. argenteum suc- 
ceeded by R. Campbellia. At the very summit, the 
majority of the wood consists of this last species ; 
amongst which, and next in abundance, occurs the 
R. barbatum, with here and there, especially on the 
eastern slopes, R. Falconeri.” 

Further on, speaking of R. Campbellie, Dr. 
Hooker says,— 

“Some were a mass of scarlet blossom, displaying 
a sylvan.scene of the most gorgeous description. 
Many of their trunks spread from the centre thirty 
or forty feet every way; and together form a hemi- 
spherical mass often forty yards across and from 
twenty to fifty feet in height. The stems and 
branches of these aged trees, gnarled and rugged, the 
bark dark-coloured and clothed with spongy moss, 
often bend down and touch the ground. The foliage, 
moreover, is scanty, dark green, and far from graceful ; 
so that, notwithstanding the gorgeous colouring of 
the blossoms, the trees when out of flower, like the 
fuchsias of Cape Horn, are the gloomy denizens of a 
most gloomy region.” 

Such are some of the features of the kingdom 
of the Rhododendrons. 

It remains for us only to say a word or two 
about the illustrations accompanying the letter- 
press. They are as perfect as things of the 
kind can be. They are made from original 
drawings by Dr. Hooker, lithographed by Mr. 
Fitch, and printed by the Messrs. Reeves,—and 
are in every way creditable to the parties con- 
cerned. In fact, we cannot call to mind the 
existence of a more beautiful series of floral 
illustrations. 





The Obituary of Richard Smyth, Secondary of 
the Poultry Compter, London ; being a Cata- 
logue of all*such Persons as he knew in their 
Life: extending from A.D. 1627 to A.p. 1674. 
Edited by Sir Henry Ellis. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 

Warrington in M.CCCC.LXV., as described in 
a Contemporary Rent-Roll of the Legh 
Family. Edited by William Beaumont, Esq. 
Printed for the Chetham Society. 

Tue present publication of the Camden mee 

is printed from a manuscript in the Sloane Col- 


lection, the transcript of one written by Richard 
Smyth,—a person ofsome note among the learned 
men of his day as a most diligent student and 
indefatigable collector of scarce books, and who 
has received honourable mention for his great 
skill and experience in their purchase and for 
his general learning in Wood's ‘ Athenz Oxo- 


nienses.’ We may well, therefore, regret that 
the work before us is not a diary of the passing 
occurrences of so stirring a period as the 
Parliamentary War, the Protectorate, and the 
earlier portion of Charles the Second’s reign,— 





or, which would have been equally interesting, of 
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his daily visits to Duck Lane and Little Britain, 
the Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane of 
those times, and his conversations with the lite- 
rary men whom he met there. A mere Obituary, 
however, offers little of interest; although we 
agree with the editor, that as supplying illustra- 
tions of the history of the metropolis during 
this period it has some value. 

The earlier entries are short, and generally 
uninteresting. The entry, however, records 
the death of the notorious. Dr. Lamb, “the 
Duke’s conjuror,’’ as he was termed, ‘killed 
in the Old Jurie by a rude multitud, for 
which the City was fined.” It was on that 
occasion, as the reader may probably remem- 
ber, that the threat was openly avowed that 
‘the Duke should die like Dr. Lamb;” and 
thus we afterwards find ‘‘ George Duke of Buck- 
ingham stabbed to death at Portsmouth in Capt. 
Mason’s house by John Felton.”—As Smyth 
seems to have chronicled the death of every 
one, rich or poor, with whom he had any 
acquaintance, the juxtaposition of persons is 
sometimes curious. Thus, Mrs. Gale of the 
Old Jewry, leaping out of her garret window 
into her neighbour’s yard broke her neck; Ed- 
ward Sugar, the apothecary, dies in the ordi- 
nary course of events; Sir James Leigh, Earl of 
Marlborough, “the good Earl, once President 
of England’s Council,”’ the subject of Milton’s fine 
Sonnet to his daughter, dies, “‘ an old man, and 
of good report ;” while a glimpse of the turbu- 
lent doings not only in Alsatia, but in the 
adjoining Temple, is afforded us in the sub- 
sequent entry.—‘‘ Sergant Major Dawson and 
4 or 5 others dyed for a tumult by the Templers, 
raised about an arrest.” 

It has been sometimes thought that suicide was 
comparatively unknown to our forefathers; this 
obituary goes far to disprove that opinion,—for 
there is scarcely a page in which we do not find 
such records. Thus, ‘Dr. Butts, Vice Chan- 
cell* of Cambridge, hanged himself on Easter 
Day,” 1632: and just after, “Mr. Creak, a 

reacher, hanged himself in his garter, at Mr. 
Turner’s in Watling Street,”—and ‘“‘ Wm. Git- 
tins, a surgeon in Coleman Street, cutt his own 
throat.”” On one occasion a lady, a friend of 
the writer, committed suicide by hanging her- 
self in an upper room,—and the worthy Master 
Smyth records it in choice Latin. There are 
many entries of persons executed for crimes,— 
mostly murder. On one occasion, ‘‘ Four felons 
sent to the warres, after they were condemned 
returned again, were convict of other felonies, 
and hanged at the 4 gates, Aldersgate, Criple- 
gate, Bishopsgate, and Algate.” On occasion of 
murder, persons seem mostly to have been 
executed on the very spot. The most revolting 
entries are those of women burnt in Smithfield, 
—in some instances for the murder of their hus- 
bands, in others for coining. It is horrible to 
read the entry: ‘A taylor’s wife, for killing 
her husband, burnt in Smithfield ;’’ “‘ Magdalen 
Price, alias Rogers, burnt in Smithfield for 
clipping money in Tenter Alley in Little More- 
fields.” Few who pass through that detestable 
place—detestable in the present day for the 
cruelties inflicted on the brute creation—and 
who perhaps shudder at the tale of “ the mar- 
tyrs of Queen Mary’s days,” are aware that the 
stake was set and the pile lighted, not in a dis- 
tant and rude age, but within a century,—and 
not for fierce and savage men, but exclusively 
for women! 

Had Master Richard Smyth given us rather 
larger notices of the persons whose decease and 
burial he so carefully notes down, many an 
amusing trait of character and manners would 
doubtless have been preserved. Occasionally we 
meet with a characteristic notice :—as, ‘‘ Tho. 


Houff, Bucklers Bury, that sold the nappy 





| Ale” there,—“Old Mr. Grice, in Aldersgate | 


Street, who wore trunck breeches,”—‘ Old 
Mr. Lewis, the mercenary preacher, buried,” — 
“Mrs. Franklin, a woman very free of her 
tongue.”” We are also happy to find notices of 
two or three “ honest taylors.” The commence- 
ment of the Parliamentary War is indicated in 
the entry “‘ April, 1643. Gerard Herbert, slayn 
by Slough, near Windsor, by some of the King’s 
horse scouts.’ There is another entry soon 
after, recording the death of Capt. Mosse from 
wounds in battle :—but these are the only two. 
We should think, therefore, that the inhabitants 
of London suffered but little throughout the 
six years’ contest. The entry for the 30th of 
January, 1649, is merely—‘‘ King Charles be- 
headed at Westminster by his traiterous sub- 
jects.” This was doubtless written after the 
Restoration. The death of the great Protector 
is simply noted with the memorandum that his 
funeral took place in the following November :— 
and then comes the entry of one “Mr. Waters, 
a cheesemonger by Christ Church,” who died 
suddenly. The death of John Bradshaw, ‘“ who 
pronounced sentence of death upon his sove- 
raign,’’ is stated to have taken place on October 
31st, 1659. Chief Justice Finch, who died the 
same year, is described as “a proud and impious 
man, but loyall to his prince.”’ 


The list of deaths during the plague year is 
very large. ‘My cos. Eliz. Houlker,” is the 
first; this isin July :—but during the three fol- 
lowing months the deaths “ex peste,” as Smyth 
carefully notes after each name, among his 
friends and neighbours alone amount to above 
a hundred, exclusive of children and servants. 
There is something graphic in these simple 
entries. ‘Old Mr. Reading,”’—‘‘ Mr. Peachy, 
who lately married M* Baker, daughter to Mr. 
Whatmore,” —‘“‘ Mr. Raworth, the minister,” — 
“Old goodwife Guyett, her husband and her 
little boy,”—‘‘ Dr. Burnet, the physitian,’’— 
‘Webster, y° drunken cobler, under my tennant 
Benning’s stall in Coleman Street,’’ — ‘Mr. 
Cherry, our honest neighbor,”— ‘the cake- 
woman in Wood Street,’’—‘* Mr. Woolaston and 
his four children,’’-—‘* Mr. Grove and his wife 
and whole family.” How sweeping a visita- 
tion must this have been !—and how must the 
survivors, when at length they dared take their 
old accustomed walks, have looked mournfully 
around missing so many an “ old familiar face !”’ 
There is no notice of the fire of London; but 
under November 7th of that year we have 
‘*Edmond Calamy, once minister of St. Mary 
Aldermanbury, buried in y® ground of his late 
parish then demolished by y® fire.” There 
are several similar entries. ‘‘Thos. Leaman, 
attorney,” is buried in the ruins of St. Mildred 
Poultry. The following entries show somewhat 
of the forms observed by our London fore- 
fathers on occasion of funerals. — 


“ January 2. Mr. Cornelius Bee, bookseller in 
Little Brittain, died hora xi*. ante merid. his 2 eldest 
daughters, Mis Norwood and Mis Fletcher, widdows, 
executrixes; buried Jan. 4 at Great St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, wt®out a sermon, w*out wine or waffers, only 
gloves and rosmary; Dr. Wells of Aldersgate read 
y® service. His younger daughter married to Nath. 
Hook, his servant. 

“ June 30. This Sunday in the afternoone died 
John Smith, alderman of London and justice of 
peace in Middlesex, at his house in Finsbury ; his 
funerall the 16th July from Goldsmiths’ Hall to 
Criplegate Church, where he was interred, with a 
sermon by Dr. Prichard our vicar. The posie of 
his rings, ‘ Ever Last.” He made a great gaine by 
musk catts which he kept. 

“ July 21. Samuel Crumbleholme, schoolmaster 
of Paul's School, died; buried y® 26. Dr. Wells 
of Aldersgate preached his funerall sermon at my 
Lord Mayor’s Chapell by Guildhall. Rings were 





given, whose posie was, Redime Tempu 


[Arr, y N° | 12 
s.— Mr — 





Needham, bookseller in Little Brittain, dieg ***4q cm™q™% 

“ August 2. Matthew Barker, once an at on Book) 
the Guildhall, died at the house of Mr Pony Froiss 
mercer in the Minories, whose wife was Mr. — Berners t 
daughter, having a long time lyen distempered yi York Mi: 
a dead palsie, which befell him in August 14g9. 4.4m sels ° 
funerall was the 15th, from Turners’ Hall in Phil “B yorks obt 
Lane to St. Butolph’s Aldersgate, where he wat taments a 
terred. Mr. Chr. Flower preached.” “Ey sins, forty 

The following are among the last entries. § of sale © 


“ Novem. 15. John Milton died at Bunhill neal desired, 8 


Moorfields in Criplegate parish, blind some time bal Chiswell | 
fore he died. ' jous :- 
“ Novem. 9. Died at Rouen in France Sir Ej = beir 
Hide, Earl of Clarendon, once Lord Chaneellor of i refit 
a in _ a Sir Orlando Bridgman, = th 
ord Keeper; buried at Westminster, } 7} 
nyin I ster, Munday Jay have bee 
“ Januar. 1. My Lady Mary, late wife to Sir Ro The : 
bert Vynor, now Lord Mayor of London, sickned notice. ; 


on Munday last and died Jan. 1, 1674; & great log and Eng 
to Sir Robert Vynor, she having during her lif sons whe 
20002. pt ann and her only daughter by Mr, Hide or ‘four: 
having 4000/i. p® ann. (he being her former husband) ot “ one 
Her funerall on Tuesday Janua. 19, from Goldsmithel sents lit 
Hall to St. Mary Wolnoth in Lombard Street, even th 

“ Januar. 8. M's Moyer’s old maide in Ropa Warring 
Makers’ Alley, aged about 70 years, who had been the inha 











servant to old Mis Moyer and son 50 Years, waall heir dre 

buried in Southwark; she was worth 400Ui. sheshag fore WU 

gott in her long service.” before 
The last entry is of a neighbour who died og _— 

the 19th of February ; and then follows—  “* w 
“ March 26, Friday, old Mr. Richard Smith, my &%¢— 

honoured friend, aged 85 year, dyed and was buried nest 

t) 


in Criplegate Church on y¢ Ist of April following; he 
was y® collector of the aforesaid Catalogue, and of of stree! 
many most excellent Books; he was a just man andy meet US 
of good report, and worthy of imitation. domesti 
“ AuGustin Newson, § be ascer 

“11 April, 1675." to consi 

This Mr. Smith was secondary of y® Poultry Compteml from th: 
about twenty years past. A.N.” &f kind m 
Sir Henry Ellis, in his Preface, gives some ancient 
curious information relative to Smyth's valugl from s¢ 
able library ;—which after some delay, arising§| this hat 
from a wish to “buy it for public use by a col there a 
lection of money to be raised among generous quary— 
persons,” was at length disposed of by auction ye ma: 
by Richard Chiswell, the bookseller. From the more ir 
Sale Catalogue, now in the British Museum, the for pub 
editor gives several extracts, showing the ve 


low prices obtained for works which in the pref parnal 










































sent day would be literally worth their weight By ( 
in gold. What will the book collector say t a 
the following list of prices for works undoubtedly Rudve 
eG . ° T10.., 9 ge 
impryntede by Willyam Caxton’ ?— po 
“Caxton, the first English printer, his Chronicle 9 1 
of England. Printed 1498. fol. £0.3.6. porting 
Translation of the Knight of the Toure, out i 
of French. fol. 1483. £0.5.0. Mich 
5 Mirrour of the World, &c. (in very old elig 
English). Printed Anno Dom. 1486, £0.5.0. § will, 1 
History of Jason touching the Conquest of Mr. D 
the Golden Fleece (in very old English). £0.5.1.8 is of o 
Recueile of the Histories of Troy, of the in En 
Destruction thereof, &e. Lond. 1553. £0.3.0. thougl 
Ancient Treatise, intituled a Book of Good contri 
Manners, &c. Lond. 1486. £0.2.0. : the Bi 
Translation of Cato, with many Hist. nd ay 
Examples of Holy Fathers, and Ancient Chronicles, oftwo 
&e. 1483, fol. £0. 4.0. ‘ times, 
Three Books more of the said Caxton (viz) om 
1. Pilgrimage of the Soul. 2. Chastising of Gol¥§ 5.4, 
Children. 3. The Rule of St. Benet (all in veyy yg F 
old English). £0.5.0. f Hugh 
Translation of Virgil’s Aneides, in English heim 

rose. 1490. £0.3.0. 
: Game of Chess; it being, in Mr. Smyth yy 
opinion, one of the first books which ever — bis p 
printed in Engl. (with Observations on the sever®a@ 4, 44, 
Editions of the same MS.) 1474. £0.13.0. | Bt moles 
Books entituled Vitas Patrum, or Live™] yy, 
of Old Ancient Fathers, Hermites, &c. 14853) yy, 
£0.8.0. —e He « 
— Godfrey of Bulloigne, of the Siege uae 
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=——_ of Jerusalem (being K. Edward the 4's 
Onmquet of eT. 2.18.0, 

Froissart’s Chronicles, 1525,—doubtless Lord 
Berners” translation,—sells for only 10s. ! A The 
York Missal printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
galls for only 8s. 2d. Nor do the more modern 
yorks obtain higher prices. We have Latin 1 es- 

ments at 3d.,—and acomplete set of the Elze- 
4 forty-eight volumes, at 5/. The conditions 
of sale of “* this so much celebrated, so often 
desired, so long expected, library,” as Richard 
Chiswell terms it, are given. One condition is 
urious:— That no person be admitted a buyer 
yho, being a stranger to the seller or company, 
shall refuse to tell the place of his abode. 
Truly, the bibliographers of this period seem to 
have been rather exclusive! : 

The second work before us claims but little 
otice. The publication of a Rent-roll, in Latin 
and English, consisting of the names of per- 
gus Who held one acre or two acres of land, 
or “four acres enclosed with hedges and ditches,” 
or “one messuage with stable and barn,” pre- 
gents little to interest the general reader, or 
even the antiquary. As to “a Picture of 
Warrington in 1465,”—such picture, unless 
the inhabitants, with their usages and pursuits, 
their dress and their dialect, could be brought 
before us, would be of little service. That the 
houses were of timber and high gabelled, 
that the rooms were low and the shops de- 
tsched—were, indeed, booths,—is well known 
to every one who has in the least made our 
domestic buildings his study;—for specimens 
of street architecture in the fifteenth century 
meet us in every old town. It is our earlier 
domestic architecture which is so difficult to 
be ascertained ; although we are greatly inclined 
to consider that it did not differ very widely 
from that of the fifteenth. But subjects of this 
kind must be illustrated from the remains of our 
ancient cities and our cathedral towns—not 
from second or third rate ones. Although 
this handsomely printed volume may here and 
there afford a notice useful to the legal anti- 
quary—perhaps to the county historian,—still, 
ye may wish for the subscribers’ sakes that a 
more interesting manuscript had been selected 
for publication. 





Barnaby Rudge. A Tale of the Riots of °80. 
By Charles Dickens. Chapman & Hall. 


Tae new issue of Mr. Dickens's ‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’ contains a Preface by the author,—an 
extract from which is likély to be agreeable to 
our readers, A very prominent and popular 
actor in that story is the Raven; and as the 
sagacity of the bird and the author’s apparent 
delight in it suggest a prototype, our readers 
will, we dare say, be glad to know where 
Mr. Dickens got his Raven. As Mr. Waterton 
isof opinion that ravens are becoming extinct 
in England, Mr. Dickens seems also to have 
thought it matter of conscience to furnish the 
tontribution within his power to the history of 
the Bird.— 

“The raven [he says] in this story is a compound 
oftwo great originals, of whom I have been, at different 
times, the proud possessor. The first was in the 
bloom of his youth, when he was discovered in a 
modest retirement in London, by a friend of mine, 
ad given to me. He had from the first, as Sir 
Hugh Evans says of Anne Page, ‘good gifts,’ which 
heimproved by study and attention in a most exem- 

manner. He slept in a stable—gencraily on 
orseback__and so terrified a Newfoundland dog by 
his preternatural sagacity, that he has been known, 
the mere superiority of his genius, to walk off un- 
molested with the dog’s dinner, from before his face. 
¢ was rapidly rising in acquirements and virtues, 
in an evil hour, his stable was newly painted. 
observed the workmen closely, saw that they 
were careful of the paint, and immediately burned 





to possess it. 
they had left behind, consisting of a pound or two of 
white lead; and this youthful indiscretion terminated 
in death. While I was yet inconsolable for his loss, 
another friend of mine in Yorkshire discovered an 
older and more gifted raven at a village public-house, 
which he prevailed upon the landlord to part with 
for a consideration, and sent up to me. ‘The first 
act of this Sage was, to administer to the effects of 
his predecessor, by disinterring all the cheese and 
half-pence he had buried in the garden—a work of 
immense labour and research, to which he devoted 
all the energies of hismind. When he had achieved 
this task, he applied himself to the acquisition of 
stable language, in which he soon became such an 
adept, that he would perch outside my window and 
drive imaginary horses with great skill, all day. 
Perhaps even I never saw him at his best, for his 
former master sent his duty with him, ‘and if I 
wished the bird to come out very strong, would J 
be so good as show him a drunken man’— which 
I never did, having, (unfortunately) none but sober 
people at hand. But I could hardly have respected 
him more, whatever the stimulating influences of 
this sight might have been. He had not the least 
respect, Iam sorry to say, for me in return, or for 
anybody but the cook; to whom he was attached— 
but only, I fear, as a policeman might have been. 
Once I met him unexpectedly, about half-a-mile 
off, walking down the middle of the public street, 
attended by a pretty large crowd, and spontaneously 
exhibiting the whole of his accomplishments, His 
gravity under these trying circumstances, I never 
can forget, nor the extraordinary gallantry with 
which, refusing to be brought home, he defended him- 
self behind a pump, until overpowered by numbers. 
It may have been that he was too bright a genius to 
live long, or it may have been that he took some 
pernicious substance into his bill, and thence into 
his maw—which is not improbable, seeing that he 
new-pointed the greater part of the garden wall by 
digging out the mortar, broke countless squares of 
glass by scraping away .the putty all round the 
frames, and tore up and swallowed, in splinters, the 
greater part of a wooden staircase of six steps and a 
landing —but after some three years he too was taken 
ill, and died before the kitchen fire. He kept his 
eye to the last upon the meat as it roasted, and sud- 
denly turned over on his back with a sepulchral cry 
of ‘Cuckoo!’ Since then I have been ravenless.” 

The fact announced in the last six words we 
hereby assist in advertising: and we are greatly 
mistaken if Mr. Dickens will not find ere long 
by a sufficiently convincing body of proof that 
the Raven is ot extinct in England—and need 
not be so at least while he lives. 





Rambles and Observations in New South Wales, 
with Sketches of Men and Manners, Notices 
of the Aborigines, Glimpses of Scenery, and 
some Hints to Emigrants. By Joseph Phipps 
Townsend. Chapman & Hall. 

Tuts is not a book calling for elaborate disqui- 

sition,—even if our comments on colonial life, 

adventure, and administration as they exist in 
the newest New World had not already been 
offered from month to month, leaving little to 
be said by way of materials for Blue-Book 
wisdom or legislative speculation. As a political 
question, England’s policy with regard to her 
far-away dependencies must become more and 
more constantly present to the eyes of every 
thinking Englishman: and the matter is cer- 
tain henceforward to be an object of in- 
creasing discussion. To this every honest book 
—be it ever so slight a description of what 
grows in the soil, or what rides over the same 
on horseback, or tilleth it on its own pair of 
legs—is an assistance, and (howsoever amusing 
it be) no diversion. Mistress Rundell’s wonder 
as to the taste of cockatoo soup may be “ the 
flapper” which keeps the “land question” alive 
in the after-dinner memory of her phlegmatic 
and well-fed helpmate. The flowering shrubs 
of the plains and gulleys cannot be enumerated 
without some comparative anatomy of the earth 


On their going to dinner he ate up all j 





which nourishes their sap; nor are the humours 
of farmers, “ cornstalks,”’ and stockmen, nor 
the semi-brutal perversity of the aborigines, and 
the unpromising physiology of the convict po- 
pulation to be encountered in print again, and 
yet again,—without the wisdom of discreet pre- 
paration and moderate expectation in the emi- 
grant becoming more and more widely and 
intimately a fireside topic and a question of 
personal interest with every one of us. 

Mr. Townsend ranks among the most amus- 
ing of the witnesses who have spoken of New 
South Wales: and we should imagine him to 
be trustworthy far above the average, from the 
total absence of finery in his style or of irritation 
in his temper. We need do little more than 
mark a few passages for extract requiring no 
introduction.— 


“ Mr. Boreas narrated to me, during our ride, the 
following anecdote. Up the country was a store 
which had been frequently robbed by bush-rangers. 
At length the owner hired an old sergeant to take 
charge of it, who declared, with many ferocious as- 
severations, that no bush-rangers should rob it whilst 
he was in possession. That he might be enabled to 
keep his word, he provided himself with a fearful 
array of fire-arms, which he arranged in convenient 
positions about the store; so that, in whatever part 
of it he might chance to be when the enemy ap- 
peared, he might be able to lay his hand on a 
weapon, and be thus always ready for action. But 
he placed his chief dependence on a large blunder- 
buss, which he loaded so heavily, that, like a gun 
charged with grape and canister, it was calculated to 
scatter destruction amongst a whole army of assail- 
ants. Day after day elapsed, and no enemy appeared. 
The sergeant began to hug himself on the terror his 
name and mighty preparations had inspired, and to 
venture on a few modest wishes that they would 
come, in order that they might see what they should 
see. It chanced, one fine day, that a young fellow 
came to the store, and requested permission to light 
his pipe at the fire. This the sergeant, who was 
tolerably amiable when his bristles were stroked the 
right way, immediately granted, and the young man 
proceeded towards the fire, but suddenly turned 
round, and, seizing the sergeant by the throat, put a 
pistol to his head, saying, ‘ Now, my old man-of-war, 
speak a word or move a finger, and your hour is 
come. Deliver up the keys; right about face, double 
quick, march!’ This was a dreadful situation for 
the old boaster, and he heartily wished that an 
earthquake, or something very dreadful, would hap- 
pen, to save him from being the jest of the neigh- 
bourhood. Now it chanced that the keys were in 
an inner room, the door of which would only partly 
open, in consequence of a heavy box being behind 
it, and only one man ata time could enter. The 
bush-ranger foolishly went in first, instead of driving 
the old man before him, and thus the latter had an 
opportunity of whipping to the place where his be- 
loved blunderbuss hung. He quickly seized it, and, 
trembling with anxiety and impatience, waited the 
re-appearance of his foe. His destined victim soon 
presented himself, and the sergeant presented, took 
aim, and fired; and what an explosion took place! 
Pots, pans, pannikins, saucepans, utensils, matters, 
and things (as a word-stringing lawyer would say) 
came rattling down. The sergeant was stunned for 
atime. When he came to himself, he saw no signs 
of the bush-ranger, and addressed himsclf to look 
for the divers particles into which he doubted not 
that he was certainly blown. But no signs could he 
find of human remains; and, after cudgelling his 
brains in sore perplexity, he found that his pet 
blunderbuss had played him false. It was so heavily 
loaded that it had kicked violently, and the whole 
charge went off through the roof, while the bush- 
ranger went off through the door, very much fiight- 
ended, but not at all hurt. My companion also told 
me, that, one night, after he (Mr. Boreas) had re- 
tired to his bed in his hut, he became conscious that 
some reptile was his bed-fellow. He fancied he felt 
it moving, and quickly jumped out, in no little alarm. 
The embers were still alive on the hearth, but he 
could find no candle, and was obliged to be content 
with a spill, formed of a piece of paper, which he 
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twisted up. This he succeeded in lighting, after | 
puffing, on his knees, at the dying embers, and con- 
triving to fill his eyes and mouth with the ashes. | 
He then seized a tomahawk, and, on raising his 

pillow, discovered a black snake under it. He had | 
but time to make one blow at it, when his spill was 

burned out, and he was left in darkness. He had 

no means of getting another light, and waited for the 

morning in great trepidation, having, for safety, 

perched himself upon a stool, like a crouching 

homunculus, with his knees carefully drawn up to 

his chin. At daylight, he searched for his dangerous 

bedfellow, but without success; however, after he 

had lighted his fire, and it began to blaze up, the 

snake made its appearance, with a view of enjoying 

the heat, and he had the satisfaction of destroying it. 

The settler whom I have introduced rented a small 

spot of land, on which he built a house at the ex- 

pense of ten pounds; and, with the assistance of his 

brother, and of labour occasionally hired, cultivated 

a small farm and a little garden. He had, more- 

over, an interest in the cattle located at the station 

we visited together; and, altogether rubbed on very 

well. When he arrived in the colony, he brought 

with him, by the advice of his friends, an investment 

in Morrison’s pills; but the speculation did not 

answer, and the pills are still on sale. His rather 

boisterous manner, and the tribe of dogs which 

always attended him, excited the indignation of the 

housekeeper at Ulladulla; and, when her spleen was 

particularly excited, and yexation stopped her utter- 

ance, she invariably began to dust and rub, with 

great energy, an old brass warming-pan that had 

accompanied her from Devonshire, and for which 

she entertained a peculiar regard, as a precious relic 

of bygone days. Whatever a female emigrant leaves 

behind her in the old country, she rarely forgets her 

warming-pan ; which, in some manner, is always 

associated in her mind with domestic comfort and 

social tea-drinkings.” 


The following manner of arranging travelling 
accommodations is ‘‘a notion’ for ‘ home- 
keeping folk’’—especially when snugly tucked 
in under their own coverlids in their own 
castles.— 

“The hospitalities of all settlers in the bush (and, | 
on the south coast of Sydney, I should say, ‘the 
bush’ commenced at the Shoalhaven) are gladly ex- 
tended to all comers; who, indeed, receive them, | 
not as a favour, but as a matter of course. If the 
settler happen to be out, the traveller takes posses- 
sion; and makes himself as comfortable as he can. 
I hear that, on one occasion, when Mr. returned 
home late, he found a stranger, in a red night-cap, 
in comfortable possession of his bed. The night-cap 
nodded, and the wearer said, ‘How d’ye do, Mr. | 





I-don’t-know-your-name ? I found you out, so I | 
turned in. Good night.’ The owner of the house | 
thereupon made his bed upon the table.” 


Here is “a son of the soil.”"— 

“That symmetrical, manly fellow, with broad | 
shoulders and a deep chest, is ‘ Jimmy Woodbury,’ | 
and a great personage in his own tribe; for, though | 
the aborigines recognise no chiefs, such a man as 
Jimmy acquires much influence among them. He is | 
a good bruiser, and once thrashed three white men | 
who combined to molest him. If you show him your | 
shoulder-of-mutton fist, adorned with large knuckles, 
saying,‘What do you think of this, Jimmy ?’ he will | 
immediately reply, ‘ You see this, massa,’ and exhibit 
his skill in fighting; hitting out straight from the | 
shoulder, and leaping from the ground at every blow, | 
thus throwing the whole weight of his body into it. | 
As well might one grapple with a catamountain; and | 
it is to be recollected that, however much he might 
hurt you, to hurt him, with your fists, is quite out of | 
the question. He allows no suspicious characters | 
to lurk about the camp when he is ‘at home,’ and | 
has been known to take a stick and give a white | 
interloper a good thrashing. This man was often 
employed, asa stockman, in taking cattle and horses | 
up the coast, and was a great favourite wherever he , 
went. Before starting, he required a rig-out, as a/| 
necessary preliminary, that he might appear a‘cabon 
swell,’ and some ‘white money”? (silver), that he 
might be able ‘to take his grog like a gentleman ; 
but I never heard of his becoming intoxicated. If 
he wore boots, he rode with his feet chock-up in the 


| smoking his pipe, discuss what the government for- 


| He made his appearance dressed up to the pink of 


| this office. 








stirrups ; but, if without them, he had the stirrup- 
iron between the great toe and its neighbour. If it 
were remarked to him, when attired in his travelling 
dress, that he was quite the gentleman, he would 
answer, with an air of great complaisance, ‘TI believe 
so, Massa.’ He was a great man at corrobbories, 
and was as well satisfied, when daubed from head to 
foot with white clay, having his hair powdered with 
the downy feathers of the white cockatoo, and a reed 
stuck through the cartilage of his nose, as when repre- 
senting a Sunday buck; and I know that he has walked 
fifty miles, in one day, in order to join in a dance at 
night.” 

The daughters of the soil seem to be at once 
less fair and less honest than this rough and 
ready “extract.” Few are so fit to deal with a 
race who, making the best of them, are so dis- 





turbing an element in the Settler’s chances of 
settlement, as a certain sturdy Illawarra farmer, 
pencilled” by Mr. Townsend as follows:— | 

“ T was accustomed, when passing through Iila- 
warra, to stop at the house of a farmer, who had | 
been set up in the world under the system that once 
prevailed in the colony. On his arrival in the | 
country, the government had given him land, sup- | 
plied him with convict labour, with rations, for the | 
support of the convicts for a time, and with seed 
wheat. He was subsequently called upon to pay the 
value of the wheat, and of some milch cows which 
were also furnished him. He married a young person 
who had been educated in the orphan asylum, and 
to whom the government gave, as her dowry, a hun- 
dred acres of land. When I knew him he had 
feathered his nest very satisfactorily. He had a good | 
house and extensive outbuildings, which were sur- | 
rounded by an apple orchard, and by fine orange- 
trees in full bearing. He had a good deal of very 
rich land in cultivation, and his maize was most | 
magnificent. His wife—a most respectable person | 
—was then an excellent and diligent mistress; and | 
round his board were a number of stout boys, who 
were very useful to their father, and also very well | 
behaved: although when I first knew them they 
used to laugh at me as being a‘ new chum.’ On | 
fine summer evenings this settler used to sit in his 
verandah, which overlooked his farm, and, gravely | 








merly did for settlers, to make it worth their while 
to come into the colony, and what it does now. * * 
He appeared inclined to regret the cessation of trans- 
portation; and I doubt not that, in his heart, he was 
sometimes ready to exclaim with Sir John Falstaff, 
‘O for a fine thief of two-and-twenty or thereabouts! 
I am heinously unprovided.’ It was to such a settler 
as this that a member of the swell mob was assigned, 


perfection—‘ to the nines,’ as the convict slang has 
it—as when pursuing his original vocation in the 
lobby of the Opera House. He strutted into the 
house, filled with an idea of his own importance, 
and calculating on the overpowering impression he 
should produce on a New South Wales farmer. 
The settler glanced at him, and disregarding the 
volubility with which he made his own introduction, 
and recounted his own merits, desired a man to bring 
a pair of sheep-shears. When these were brought, 
the order was given to ‘ cut off the tails of that man’s 
coat, for it is impossible that he can work in such a 
thing as that; give him “a four-pound hoe,” and 
make him earth up the maize; and if he does not do 
his duty, let me know, and we'll see what the magi- 
strates have to say to him.’ So much for breaking- 
in thieves and pickpockets. To return to our Illa- 
warra farmer. He retained a tutor to educate his 
children, giving him thirty pounds a-year, besides 
board and lodging. I always felt for those who held 
Amongst the working colonists—‘ men 
of all weathers, fit for every toil,—the tutor in a 
long dressing-grown and yellow slippers, seems quite 
out of his element. I recollect meeting a dominie 
on horseback in the bush, when I was accompanied 
by a stockman, and I had some difficulty in com- 
pelling the man to hold his tongue until the unfor- 
tunate preceptor, who rode in pumps and white 
stockings, was out of hearing. He then exclaimed, 
‘that’s either a tailor, or a chap in hiding; her can’t 
ride, but her can clung!” I found afterwards that 





the object of his mirth wasa tutor in the family of a 
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man who was once a convict, and even then 
means ashamed of having ‘been in trouble? ie 
used to refer to his former predicament. el 
‘ When I was in government they gaved me homin 
and I growed quite portentous!’ New South Wain 
abounds with singular characters, and would present 
a fine field for the pen of Dickens, and the pencil of 
Cruikshank; indeed the local papers actually mo 
than once announced ‘Boz is coming.’ Take dat 
young cornstalk who comes pacing along on 
coarse-bred, tramping filly, with a rough coat po.. 
long tail. He is bound for the ‘ Woollongong R - 
otherwise the Court of Requests, which bears this 
name by reason of the numbers who hurry to it 
from all quarters. You observe that he has q very 
long pair of spurs, fixed in sockets in the heels of 
his boots. He wears a broad-brimmed cabbage-tree 
hat (manufactured from the leaves of the palm of 
that name); a check shirt open at the neck, and 
presenting a bold front; a blue jacket, and a gay 
waistcoat. His trowsers are made, as those of man 
others, of the ticken generally used for the cases of 
beds, and are cut so much to the quick that your 
dread of their bursting keeps you in a state of 
uncomfortable nervous apprehension. He wears an 
immense moustache, and Vandyck beard, and a 
red scarf or comforter is tied round his waist, | 
sketch strictly from life; and I well recollect the 
astonishment I felt when I beheld this apparition 
moving along in solemn state, ‘ witching the world 
with noble horsemanship.’ Yet, such a phenomenog 
would be an admirable bushman, would endure hun 
ger and fatigue, and travel (as this person has done) 
many hundred miles to a distant station, sleeping out 
every night, and exhibiting great perseverance and 
foresight; and such a life he would greatly prefer to 
that of a salaried official in Sydney, upon whom he 
would look down with no small degree of contempt, 
as effeminate and helpless.” 

The above passages will sufficiently justify 
the character given of the lighter portions of 





| Mr. Townsend’s book. It contains also its graver 


pages: and, as has been said, bears upon it the 


| stamp of trustworthiness. Therefore, we think, 


it will find not a few readers. 





Elements of Electro-Biology; or, the Voltaic 
Mechanism of Man, §c. By Alfred Smee, 
F.R.S. Longman & Co. 

Lire with all its mysterious phenomena has 

ever been the subject of speculation among men. 

If we examine any of the numerous theories 

that have been given to the world by the 

thinkers of their generation in explanation of 
the principles of vitality as manifested in any 
form of being, from the conferve upward to 
man himself, we shall discover that each re 
presents the prevailing idea of its time; and 
thus an essentially spiritual philosophy has 
alternated with a philosophy as_ essentially 
material. Although it would be curious and 
instructive to examine the variations of the Idea 


of Life which have prevailed among the think- 


ing portion of mankind between the period when 
Plato spoke and that when Coleridge wrote, we 
are compelled to confine our attention exclu 
sively to the views which have prevailed among 


experimental philosophers during the last cen- 


tury. 


Phlogiston, Galvanic Electricity, and Che- 
mistry have each in turn been employed to 
explain Life; and psychological phenomena 


have been referred to purely physical causes. 


As the realities of experimental science ad- 
vanced over Europe, the conjectures of specula- 
tive philosophy gradually lost their hold on the 
mind; and we find during the slow transition 
of astrology and alchemy into astronomy and 
chemistry a wild struggle between the ante 
doctrines 
of the old and the new philosophies. At length 


gonistic metaphysical and material 


phlogiston, the supposed elementary princi 
of fire, was employed to explain nervous con 


sion and muscular contraction ; and the physio- 
logists between the time of Stahl and Lavoisier 
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gere content to employ this ingenious specula- 
tion of an ardent mind in explanation of vital 
action. This theory gave way before the re- 
varches of Galvani and V olta ; : and certainly 
the phenomena of animal electricity were calcu- 
vee | from their analogy to those of life to lead 
the philosopher to believe that this world-per- 
yading principle was the essential element in 
ucing the wonderful conditions of vitality. 

e find Priestley endeavouring to reconcile 
one hypothesis with the other; and as his words 
ge not a little remarkable we quote from his 
‘Speculations.’ ‘‘My conjecture, suggested 
(whether supported or not) by these facts, is, 
that animals have a power of converting phlo- 

ton from the state in which they receive it 
in their nutriment into that state in which it is 
called the electrical fluid ; that the brain, besides 
its other proper uses, is the great laboratory and 
repository for this purpose; that by means of 
the nerves this great principle, thus exalted, is 
directed into the muscles and forces them to 
ut, in the same manner as they are forced into 
action when the electric fluid is thrown into 
them ab extra.”"—These speculations gradually 

ined ground ; and of late years the researches 
of Matteucci—distinguished as they have been 
bythe most ingenious and refined order of com- 
bination—have served to give a still greater 
slidity to the electrical theory of life. 

Mr. Alfred Smee now stands forward as the 
exponent of these views; and his ‘Elements of 
Electro-Biology’ is directed to the foundation 
of anew science. 

The pure chemist and the electrician are now 

osed to each other. The former refers to 
wimal chemistry as the source of all voltaic phe- 
nomena in animals,—whereas the latter regards 
electricity as the moving cause of every chemical 
change in the vital economy. The operations of 
the mind and all the processes of life are resolved 
by them into either chemical or electrical pheno- 
mena; and that “ harp of a thousand strings” 
which so mysteriously “‘ keeps in tune solong”’ is 
shown to be nothing more than a well ordered 
chemical furnace or an ingeniously constructed 
dectrical machine. ‘‘The Voltaic Mechanism 
of Man” is a subject sufficiently curious and 
interesting to engage the attention of the physio- 
hgical experimentalist. That by ‘“ discs of 
pateboard moistened with blood and muscular 
substance (flesh) and brain’’ a voltaic pile has 
heen formed capable of ‘causing a very powerful 
delexion of the needle of the galvanometer,”’ is 
i fact which proves most incontrovertibly that 
during the operation of the vital functions elec- 
ticity is manifested in full activity. ‘Animal 
themistry”” no less strongly and convincingly 
proves that the processes of digestion, respira- 
tion, &c. are purely chemical operations,—and 
shows that animal heat is, to a great extent, 
duetoa process of oxidization similar to that 
vhich occurs in ordinary combustion. But, 
though science has proved that there is a vol- 
ic mechanism in man, and that many of the 
grand operations of the living being are purely 
themical, he rushes hastily to his conclusions 
who decides that life is due to either of these 
prnciples. They must, notwithstanding their 
mportance in creation, be regarded as subsidiary 
ents to causative powers beyond the reach 
all the refinements of our philosophy. 

We have read Mr. Alfred Smee’s ‘ Elements’ 
vith great care,—and we must give that gentle- 
man praise for much honesty of purpose and 
Eotkng industry; yet we cannot regard his 

as furnishing any convincing evidence in 

Wour of the position which he desires to sup- 
mrt. Analogy is a most useful help in our 
warch after truth,—but an alogies are not truths. 

, although our author may show the resem- 
e between certain physiological conditions 





and the physical state of the electrically excited | 
plates of an ordinary battery, he cannot show 
that any one sense results from electrical excita- 
tion of any kind. We read in this volume of 
an “artificial voltaic ear;’’ which, however 
sounding its drum may be when beaten by elec- 
trical currents, can never become the substitute 
for that organ which conveys to the mind the 
whispers of affection or the note of friendship. | 
We are told that “an artificial voltaic nose may 
very easily be formed to act with certain odours, 
such as ammonia ;”—but we must deny the pos- 
sibility of producing an organ which shall have 
the sense of smelling. By the camera obscura 
of Baptista Porta we imitate the mechanism of 
the eye—though imperfectly. By the aid of 
acoustics we may in like manner produce a re- 
semblance to the ear; and Kratzenstein, Willis, 
Wheatstone, and others have devised instru- 
ments capable of mimicking the human voice. 
But to create a seeing, hearing, or even talking 
automaton we hold to be beyond the power of 
the most sublime philosopher who has ever 
dealt with Nature’s mysteries, and by his ear- 
nestness and truth gathered knowledge for the 
benefit of the human race. 

We admit, as Mr. Smee contends, that every 
vital action is accompanied by electrical mani- 
festations: but when we find a section headed 
** Memory a Voltaic Phenomenon,” and read that 
the author refers this peculiar psychological power 
to a process analogous to that of two iron wires in 
a solution of argento-cyanide of potassium, the 
one acquiring a state which we call posi/ive rela- 
tively to the other,—we are compelled to pause 
and ask ourselves if the author has duly weighed 
the absolute materialism to which his reasonings 
by analogy lead. 

“ Electro-Biology”—the electrically active state 
of the animal economy—is, however, a study of | 
the highest importance; and pursued with the 
requisite caution it must furnish science with 
valuable truths, and render to the physiologist 
services that will tend to guide him in the alle- 
viation of the sufferings of diseased humanity. 


| 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Eighteen Hundred and Twelve, an Historical 
Romance. From the German. By Mary Norman. 


3 vols.—Prosy the Germans are when they sit down 
to tell “historical romances’—there is no denying 
the fact: —but, possessed with their subjects they 
are also. For the thousand and first time—being 
familiar with a considerably larger number of 
stories than Scheherazade herself knew—we repeat 
that the purpose atoneth for the prosiness. The 
one unpardonable vice in fiction is the writer not 
being in earnest—and in England, alas, over-pro- 
duction and perpetual reference to the caprices 
(not to say tastes) of our public hath made this 
malady something like an epidemic. So far as 
any distinctness of impression is produced, in nine 
cases out of ten the Henry of Miss A.’s tale 
might be in love with the Emma of Mrs. B.'s picture 
of fashionable life; while Mr. C.’s Tyrell (or villain) 
—we know more villanous Tyrells than we could 
count on our fingers—might await his punishment 
from Lord D.’s Russell (or exemplary clergyman), 
in order that the tangled web may be disentangled, 
and all parties meet at the church door and live 
happily for ever after. This is a sad semi-Communist 
state of affairs—but one which still does not bewilder 
us into indifference towards those precious things— 
a good novel, or a probably-improbable romance. 
‘Eighteen Hundred and Twelve,’ belongs to the 
latter family. It begins with the incident of a young 
German assisting a young beauty in a mysterious 
escape over the Simplon. They are by untoward 
accident separated,—but can any one believe for ever? 
The novelist does what novelist can do, by change 
of scene, change of costume, change of name, change 
of family (for the manner in which every principal 
person turns out to be somebody else does his in- 
genuity the highest credit) to harrow us with this 
sad supposition: but “ Hope springs eternal,” &c.— 





and we are lured on from book to book with a pretty 
clear assurance that—though Bianca be married to 
a man she hates, and though Ludwig was compelled 
to enlist as a soldier under Napoleon to evade the 
fatal consequences of his chivalrous aid to a pro- 
scribed damsel,_Death will come in to reverse the 
marriage, and the chances of the Russian campaign will 
emancipate the soldier. Having made the reader 


| our partaker in comfortable expectation, we must 


refer him to the romance for its fulfilment or dis- 
appointment—as may be. But we cannot take 
leave of him without pointing out that some of the 
most striking passages in that terrible lesson to Ambi- 
tion, Napoleon’s Russian campaign, are here strik- 
ingly arranged and presented. The entry of the 
French army into Moscow, the burning of that city, 
and the winter horrors of the retreat are set before 
us prosily, as has been said, and yet powerfully. For 
the above reasons ‘ Eighteen Hundred and Twelve’ 
may be honestly recommended to the old-fashioned 
novel reader, 


The Marigold Window ; or, Pictures of Thought. 
By the Author of ‘ Fragments of Italy,’ &c.—From 
the red letters upon the title-page down to the 
arrangement of the quotation in antique type which 
follows the “ Finis,” we have here an unmitigated 
example of grandiloquent foppery in its most exagger- 
ated form. Mr, White (for the author signs his 
Dedication) informs us that he has printed his 
scattered thoughts in aid of “the restoration of 
that noble Saxon wreck, the Campanile of St. 
Mary the Virgin, at Dovor.”’ We fear that this 
work will fail to produce a single course of Kent- 
ish rag-stone towards the belfry—unless_ those 
who purchase the small-ware literature of Eccle- 
siology prove to be even sillier than we have been 
used to suppose them. For, alas! the flowersof Fancy 
thrown together to make up this ‘ Marigold Window’ 
are not even garden pot-herbs; but poor bits of arti- 
ficial tawdry—scraps of tinted gauze and _ taffeta, 
such as might have been swept out of the milliner’s 
box in the ‘ Bath Guide,’ which was full of “ painted 
lawns and chequered shades.” Coxcombry, in short, 
is here too flagrant and too feeble to warrant any 
choice in our terms of objection, or any reserve in 
our reproof.—Mr. White’s miscellany begins with 
a collection of fragments called “ Diamond Dust,” 
—having never a sparkle of the brilliant among 
them. Let ustakeanexample or two. “I have no 
patience,” cries the sprightly Mr. White, “with 
people who mourn in paper !’,—and again, “ What 
a perpetual novelty isa Fire!” Scintillations these, 
it must be confessed! Profound truths, also, abound: 
—e.g. “Circumstance influences demeanour, and in 
time creates character.”—A considerable portion of 
the volume is devoted to views and reviews of old 
houses,—many of these being in the Weald of Kent. 
In illustration of this section also we shall do best 
to let Mr. White for himself characterize his manner 
of writing. — 

“?Tis the very Fortalice of Time! How it stares 
at you in the shadowy sunlight of a summer's day, 
—down the pillared vistas of the forests, which at 
once overshadow and dignify its domicile. It has 
hollow tiers of loopholes pierced in its disfeatured 
cylinder, as if He of the Hourglass had, by degrees, 
thrown out Oriels and Baywindows, in the rugged 
Palace, which year by year he has been laboriously 
excavating for his own residence. In the meridian 
skies of Midsummer, this ancient Apparition tosses 
a shining burgonet of feathery foliage in the balmy 
air,—and in the ghastful zenith of the Moon, his 
haggard and exaggerated features resemble those of 
the Gigantic Phantoms which struck the palsied eye 
of Endor’s Sorceress, when she avowed that she saw 

Gods ascending out of the Earth ! 

The Tower, yea, the Temple of Time! There the 
Old Shape sits—the Shadow in the Skeleton—look- 
ing forth upon the red and stormy Stars, listening to 
the lamentations of the Wind, and letting the dank 
rain drip from that one unlovely lovelock which 
proverbially embellishes his polished Temples—or 
ever and anon popping out his bald shining pow, 
from the orifices of his chamber, to scrutinize that 
retinue of palatial buildings which have hitherto 
defied, and still challenge his power.” 

The above rhapsody refers to a “ brave old oak” 
in Knole Park. There is verse, too, in this miscel- 
lany; and from first to last is kept up a perpetual 
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fire—no, rather a perpetual deluge—of the jargon of 
medieval sentimentality, producing an effect which 
in place of being serious is burlesque, — especially 
when the emission is but second-hand. The folly 
thereof might have been passed over in civil silence, 
save for the extreme pretension with which it is 
decked out. 


The Bible in Palestine. By Mr. and Mrs. Dantrey. 
—This pair, travelling in Palestine, endeavoured to 
correct the testimony of tradition in regard to the 
localities assigned to several biblical events, by means 
of reference to the names of the places indicated,— 
which according to them have a prophetic meaning 
in the Old Testament applicable to the transactions 
of the New. The result is, a volume containing some 
tolerable description and much useless speculation. 


Principles of the Law of Nations, with Practical 
Notes and Supplementary Essays on the Law of 
Blockade and on Contraband of War. By A. Polson. 
—To which is added Diplomacy. By T. 1. Horne, 
.B.D.—Thoroughly recast and revised editions of 
articles that originally appeared in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana.’ 

A Plan for the Equalization of the Poor Rates 
throughout the United Kingdom by abolishing the Law 
of Settlement and the Removal of Paupers: also 
Saving annually Thousands of Pounds to the Rate 
Payers: Preventing all Parochial Litigation and 
greatly benefiting the Condition of the Poor. By G. 
L. Hutchinson.—A second edition, with new tables 
and other additional matter of a tract, useful as a 
reference, if not valuable for its suggestions of reform. 

Rules for Emigrant Associations of Agriculturists. 
By Primus.—A useful little traet, containing a good 
many hints of practical value in organizing a band of 





emigrants. Even where the “rules” are themselves 
defective, they suggest the form, and sometimes the | 
nature, of the amended clause. It is deserving of 
attention from emigrating societies. 

Report of the General Committce of the Society for 
Promoting Colonization, Feb. 1849.—This report gives 
the history of theassociation from its commencement to 
the present time: what it has already achieved, and 
what it still farther contemplates,—also a list of sub- | 
scriptions and donations, a draft of the * regulations 
and conditions of assistance to the working classes 
desiring to emigrate to the British colonies,” and the 
names of the members of various branch committees 
to whom application for aid and information may be 

-made, 
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Alison's (A.) History of Europe, new ed. Vol. II. 8vo. 15s. cl. 

Alken's (H.) Art and Practice of Etching, cr. 63. c 

Allen’s (Rev. W.) Collectanea Latina, new ed. 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Anderson's (W.) Mercantile Correspondence, 4th ed. revised, 12mo. 5s, 
Arvine’s (Rev. K.) Cyclopedia of Religious Anecdotes, roy. 8vo. 15s. 
A Score of Lyrics, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Bailey's (P. J.) Festus, a Poem, 3rd ed. royal Svo. 5s. cl. 

Bate’s (Elisha) The Doctrine of Friends, 7th ed. fe. 2+. cl. 

Beowulf, Poem from Anglo. Saxon, by A. D.Wackerbarth, A.B. 10s. 6d. 
Bohn's Stan. Lib. Vol. XLIV. Schiiler’s* Dramas and Romances,’ 3:.6d. 
Bohn’'s Classical Library, Vol. LV. ‘ Livy,’ by Spillan, Vol. I. 12mo. 5s, 
Bohn's Scientific Library, Vol. V. Staunton’s Chess Companion, 5s. cl. 
Boydell's ‘J.} Treatise on Landed Property, 10s. 6d. cl 

Chalmers’s ( Dr.) Posthumous Works, Vol. VII. 8vo. 10». 67. cl. 
Chambers's Books for the People, Horner’s ‘ Memoir:,” 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Chambers’s Juv. Lib.Vol.X. Mrs. Hall's ‘ Grandmmma’s Pockets,’ ls. 
Carr's (T.) History of Greece, 2nd ed. 12mo. 7+. 6/. cl. 

Coleridge's (8S. T.) Notes on Lectures upun Shakspeare, 2 vols. fe. 12s. 
allas’s (Rev. A.) Guide to the Epistles, Vol. 1. lzmo. 3s. 6a. cl. 
Fleming’s Papacy, with Historical Notes, &c. by Rev. J. Cobbin, 3s, 
Fox's (W.) Plans for Baths and Washhouses, royai folio, 21s. swd. 
Foote’s (Rev. J.) Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke, ad. ed. 3 vols. 18s, 
Francis’s (G. W.) Art of Modelling Waxen Fiowers, 12muv. zs. 6d. cl. 
Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon, by E. Robinson, 3rd ed. 8vo. 14. 1s. 6. 
are’s (S.) Observations on the Curvature of the Spine, 3rd ed. 6s. cl. 
Hickie'’s (J.) ~ 3 4 to Rutherford & Hutton’s Mathematics, 8vo. 7s. cl. 
Homer, Greek, by T. J. Brandreth, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Introduction to the Study of the Social Sciences, fc. 2s. half bd. 

Index to the Cases under the Assessed Tax Acts, 8v0. 3*. 6d. swd. 
Johnson's (Dr. E.) Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Kingsley's (C.) Twenty-Five Village Sermons, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Layard's (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains, 3rd ed. 2 vols, 8vo. 1/. 16a. 
Lillywhite’s (W.) The Young Cricketer’s Guide, 12mo. 1+. 6d. swd. 
Mabel Carrington, by Author of * Blacksmith's Daughter,’ 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Mant's (Bp.) Memoirs, by Archdeacon Berens, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Murphy's (E.) oe Instructor, 12mo. 1s. cl. 

Murray's (Gerald) The Reformed Grammar, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Old Man's Rambles, new ed. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Pickle’s (W.) The Flax and Tow Spinner's Calculator, 18mo. 2. cl. 
Parlour Lib. Vol. XX VII. Tipffer's Tales and Sketches, 12mo. 1s. bds. 
Prince Adalbert's (of Prussia) Travels, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 4s. cl. 
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Riego's (Mdlle.) The Crochet Book, 6tb series, oblong, Is. swd. 
Scripture Vindicated, by Author of ‘ People’s Diction. of Bible,’ 2s. 6d. 
Smith (R. W.) On the Pathology & Diagnosis of Neuroma, folio, 3/. 3s. 
Schiénberg’s (C. H.) The Chain Rule, new ed. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. swd. 
Sedgwick’s (Miss) Home, 32mo. ls. 6d. cl. 

Sheridan's Dictionary, by Jones and Berkin, sq. 3s. 6d. bd. 
Sigourney’s (Mrs. L. H.) Lays of the Heart, 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Tasker's (Rev. W.) Territorial Visitor’s Manual, royal 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Tayler (W. J.) On the Law of Contract in England and Scotland, 18s, 
Warburton's ( Eliot) Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, 2/. 2s. 
Warr's (Rev. G, W.) Canada as It Is, 3rd ed. i8mo. 1s. swd, 
Waddilove’s (A.) Digest of Ecclesiastical Law, royal 8vo. 1/. 5s. bds, 
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QUEEN'S COLLEGE AND THE COLLEGE FOR LADIES. 


Some of our contemporaries, since the publication 
of our art’cle on the subject of Queen's College and 
the intended new College for Ladies, have been 
making statements concerning them which are pre- 
mature as to the latter and incorrect as to the 
former. Feeling the importance of doing what we 
can to prevent misconception from injuring both these 
institutions, we have made particular inquiries,—and 
with the following results.—Part of the liberal press 
states that Queen’s College is so connected with the 
Church of England that pupils who do not belong 
to the establishment are deterred from entering it. 
We are assured that it is their own fault if they be 
so. No inquiries are made, we are told, as to the 
creed of any pupil,—and no one is required to attend 
the theological lectures. There is no rule by which 
a lady of any sect can be excluded from being 
among the official visitors) In fact, Queen’s College 
is as open, it is affirmed, as the most liberal of our 
contemporaries could desire it to be. —With respect 
to the new institution, it is also, as far as we can 
learn, to be made perfectly open. But our con- 
temporaries are premature in their accounts of its 
organization; and in the name of that love of know- 
ledge which the press makes its boast, we suggest to 
them to refrain from inserting rumours about the 
intentions of its founders which they have not well 
ascertained to be true. Let them beware how they 
themselves cause the spirit of religious antagonism 
to come between these two different and worthy 
attempts to improve the secular education of fe- 
males:—which are really both founded on open 
principles, and the second of which starts, we under- 
stand, with the best wishes of the first. 

But while anxious to remove all such suggestions 


| injurious to the success of these valuable institutions, 


it is right that we should point out what seems in 
their progress to be a departure from the originating 
principle of the institutions themselves. Queen's 
College, our readers know, had its root in a previous 
establishment founded as a Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution. The object of the later institution was 
to extend the principle of benefit to the governess 
by giving her a certificate of qualification whose 
recognized value might procure her employment. 
The success of this Institution has been very great; 
and out of it has arisen, quite naturally, a desire to 
give to the non-professional female, by means of a 
similar organization, the benefits of the same sound 
and excellent education which has been provided 
for the governess. Hence these Ladics’ Colleges: 
for we understand that more than one is already in 
contemplation,—and we doubt not the time is coming 
when the gradual overflow of the earlier institutions 
will have furnished similar ones in every part of the 
town. Now, do the promoters of these various— 
and intrinsically excellent—schemes not see that there 
is a contradiction between them? Do they not see 
that the Queen's College fits the governess for the 
business of education—and the Ladies’ Colleges take 
away her pupils? The developement of the very 
institution which took charge of this long-suffering 
class as a profession, ends by taking the profession 
out of their hands. We are prepared, of course, to 
be answered, that a developement of such general 
value is not to be stayed for the sake of a class ;— 
and we will not venture to dispute that principle: 
but still we point out the inconsistency, that the in- 
stitution has in its progress swallowed up its own 
original purpose.—We write also for a better reason 
than merely to point out that. We write to suggest the 
means of reconciliation which reside in these conflict- 
ing schemes themselves. The business of education 
is, of course, by the multiplication of institutions, 
growing very valuable to the professors—who will 
pass from one to the other at so much an hour. 
How is it that in the whole list of lecturers we find 
not a single one of that sex who are the proposed 
bénéficiaires of the whole scheme? If we be answered, 
that the governess has first to be made fit for the 
lectureships which the new institutions will provide 
by the education which the old one has to give—and 
that her appointment is a future part of the plan 
— we say in the first place that we cannot admit 
the answer without qualification. There are many 
of the branches of education now taught in Queen's 
College—such as Music, Drawing, Reading, History, 





















English Literature, the Modern Languages Sy persona 
phy, &c.—for which teachers might be found amp. g discussion 
the more helpless sex, in some cases as well my offer explat 
as—in others better than—any male Professo ed alluded in 
could be appointed. But waiving this, we say rh Say, at | 
second place, /e¢ such appointments be a part dt ] suppose 
scheme hereafter. Combine the benefits Of Queey i fish, 84 I 
College with the benefits of the Ladies’ College gpimals, al 
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THE DEAN OF YORK’S ‘NEW SYSTEM oF 
GEOLOGY.’ 
Kelston, April 2 

You have done me the honour of at a 
little work on geology in the Atheneum of the 14th 
inst. I rely on your known impartiality for the 
publication of these my remarks upon your Criticism, jm literature § 
—You detail my hypothesis, and then say—« Why | First, t! 
this is the geviogical hypothesis that prevailed from fq Dean'shy, 
the fourth to the sixteenth century.”May I ask i lesextent 
you to point out any publication in which this vemight 
hypothesis was heretofore promulgated ? is but a f 

On my assertion that the ‘Trilobites differ but fg was adopt 
little from each other, and only in their extemal  afull dev 
covering which might arise from the difference of to Wood' 
the material from which they secreted their shells, of the E: 
you say,—‘ This passage proves that the writer ism Calcott’s 
ignorant of three things—first, of the nature of fm courses ¢ 



































species.” W hat does this mean ?—That the Trilo. i the Worl 
bites do differ very materially ?—or that a difference With 
of material could not cause a difference in the shells? § of Trilobi 
Upon my unimportant remark that the Terebra Mf ofa speci 
tule, Pectens, &c., were all much alike—*This MH was no m 
shows,” you say, “the author's utter want of know. [| and an 
ledge of the subject on which he writes.”—How go? § viduals ¢ 
Be pleased to point out the great and palpable studied t 
differences between these creatures, if any such dif. § known th 
ference exists. or forms. 
Having established my ignorance upon so many their ty) 
points, you then proceed to ask a startling question; they ma: 
“ Where, we desire to know, did the Dean learn that § brothers, 
all the earth was under water during the deposit of f§ froma m 
the Silurian and old red sandstone rocks ?"—This § vemight 


and Asa 
we say tl 
but spec 
bottom 


question should be addressed to my opponents, 
from whom I should be glad to receive an answer, 
I contend that the old red sandstone was part, and 
a great part, of the antediluvian earth, on which 
men lived and trees grew;—but in return for your 


question I will venture to ask you how you account The I 
for sea fish being found within—not upon or beneath J pable dit 
—but within the Silurian rocks and within the old §j tule anc 
red sandstone. “In Russia,” says Sir R. Murchison § Dean if 


(p. 4), “the old red rocks extend over 150,000 @ has exa 
square miles,”—and again (p. 580); “The Devonian @§ and writ 
or old red system is the great fossil piscina in which § ia wid 
the mass of the carliest fishes has been preserved."— § tetween 
Your most triumphant question relates to the foot- Jj the one 
steps of Cheirotherium found eighteen feet under @ cilia —h 
ground in a stone quarry at Hildburghausen. —‘ Are J isan ar 
we to suppose,” you ask, “that the Dean of York is § vith m 


entirely ignorant of such phenomena as a sea-shore & tranchic 
and a tide ?"—Surely not. But you may suppose & the oth 
that the Dean is ignorant of any tide covering arock J founds 
with eighteen feet of stone. seaphite 

On the last paragraph respecting mammoths you @ tant dif 
offer no comment. I shall, therefore, offer none, @ undergc 


But I should feel obliged if you would tell me whether JH passage 
you think, with Sir R. Murchison, that the up-rising # Was nec 
of Siberia en masse to the he'ght of one or two In th 
hundred feet would account for the entire destruc- 9] assume 
tion of all the mammoths and for the dispersion of J at onl 


thcir fossil remains to a vast distance—since a recent @ vere ur 
traveller speaks of such remains in the extreme Jj Now, g 
north-east of Russia. of the 

I had at first great pleasure in seeing that you @ earth a 
had noticed my little work; and though I found from J vhereo 
the first sentence that you disapproved of it, yet I J sibme 


flattered myself that you would point out its defects JH ted th 
and show where I was mistaken in my facts or @ the sea 
my arguments. I expected from you information that th 
and instruction. I have been much disappointed. green 
You have told me nothing new; but have confin ang the 
yourself to assertions of my want of intelligence 
fact which I knew long before. Passing, then, over 
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“yl personalities, I anxiously ask of you to enter into 
a ae of the whole geological question, and to 
et explanations of the difficulties to which I have 
illuded in my publication. ‘ ; 
Say, at least, how do you explain the fact—which 
| suppose you do not deny—that sea fish and river 
fsb, sea plants and land plants, and many land 
’ siz, are all found together in the midst of the 


imala : 
. lid stone.—I am, &c., W. Cocksury. 


game sol 

+* In noticing the Dean of York's book, we 
— not writing for the instruction of those—now 
comparatively few—whom we deemed uninformed 
on the subject of geology. — We were content merely 
to suggest its incongruity with the factsand principles 
ofascience which is now taught in our schools and 
tobe learnt from our popular literature, without a 
repetition of the facts and principles themselves, At 
the Dean's request, however, we insert his letter— 
god will give more particular answers to questions 
ghich a moderate acquaintance with Natural History 
literature should answer for itself. 

First, then, with regard to our assertion that the 
Dean'shy pothesisis that which prevailed toagreater or 
jgsextent from the fourth century to the sixteenth— 
yemight have said the eighteenth. To prove that it 
is but a form of the great diluvial hypothesis which 
yas adopted by the early Christian writers, and for 
afull developement of the same, we refer the Dean 
to Woodward's ‘ Essay towards a Natural History 
of the Earth,’ Burnett’s ‘Telluris Theoria Sacra,’ 
Caleott’s ‘Theory of the Earth,’ and Ray’s ‘ Dis- 
courses concerning the Dissolution and Changes of 
the World.” 

With regard to the Dean’s question on the subject 
of Trilobites, we inferred his ignorance of the nature 
ofa specics from the fact of his supposing that there 
was no more difference between an Asaphus caudatus 
and an Asaphus tyrannus than between two indi- 
viluals of the human species. Had the Dean 
studied the developement of animals, he would have 
known that specific characters are founded on organs, 
or forms of organs, that never depart essentially from 
their typical form under whatever circumstances 
they may be placed. If the Dean had known two 
brothers, one of whom could not be distinguished 
fom a monkey, whilst the other remained a man, 
vemight admit his argument about Asaphrs tyrannus 
and Asaphus caudatus. In answer to his question, 
wesay that the Trilobites differ not only materially 
but specifically; and that no difference in the sea 
bottom could cause one species of Trilobite to be 
changed into another. 

The Dean asks us to point out the great and pal- 
pble differences between such creatures as Terebra- 
tlaand Pectens. We feel inclined still to ask the 
Dean if he is in jest. Does he mcan to say that he 
las examined rocks with these creatures in them, 
ad written on geology, without knowing that there 
8a wide, palpable, and very important difference 

tween such several creatures? The inhabitant of 
the one shell has long fleshy arms furnished with 
cilia—hence called Brachiopoda: that of the other 
san animal breathing by means of gills furnished 
vith membranous plates,— hence called Lamelli- 
tranchiata. We thought it sufficient in reference to 
the other passages alluded to, where the Dean con- 
founds the generic differences in structure between 
saphites, baculites, and belemnites with the impor- 
tant differences in the length and colour of the hair 
udergone by sheep in various climates, to give the 
passage as conveying in its mere statement all that 
was necessary for the exposure of its error. 

nthe passage on the formation of coal the Dean 
assumes it to be the hypothesis of his opponents that 
tot only the rocks on which the coals were deposited 
vere under water, but every other part of the world. 
Now, geologists are generally agreed that at the time 
if the coal deposits there were large masses of the 
ath above the water in various parts of the world 
shereon the coal plants might grow,—and be either 
submerged on the spots where they grew, or be car- 
ned therefrom by rivers and floods to the bottom of 

sea: and we assumed—we think quite fairly— 
that the Dean could not be ignorant of this general 
‘geement.—In answer to the Dean's inquiry respect- 
‘ag the fish in the sandstone, we propose to him the 
g experiment:—Let him take a bucket of 
"wer and half a stone of sand—and stir them well 





together. Then take six sprats—add one to the | 


mixture every ten minutes. At the end of six 
hours he will find his sprats buried at different dis- 


tances within the sand,—just as the sea fish are | 


found within the old red sandstone and Silurian 
rocks. 


Then, to the Dean's question about the Cheiro- | 
therium. We really thought that the querist might 


have forgotten that when he sets his foot on the sand 
of the sea-shore at low tide, in a quiet sea the next 
tide may cover it up with sand and leave there the 
impression of a Dean’s foot: but we scarcely sup- 
posed him ignorant of the fact, that in many places 
the sea is rapidly filling up—that spots which once 
allowed a tide of many feet to roll over them have 
been within the memory of man brought above the 
surface. That a portion of the earth’s surface should 
be a shore and then covered with eighteen feet of 
stone is not the work of a single tide, but of changes 
in the relative position of sea and land,—the possi- 
bility of which is every day exemplified on our own 
coasts. 

We must decline to discuss the question about 
the rising of Siberia and the dispersion of its mam- 
moths. This is a subject more fit for the approach- 
ing meeting of the British Association at Birming- 
ham. We may, however, express our conviction 
that the elevation of a large portion of the earth’s 
surface might produce such a change in its climate 
and vegetation as to render that animal life impos- 
sible which had before been there abundant. 

A modification of the experiment before alluded 
to, substituting sea water for fresh water, introducing 


sea-weeds with the sprats, and emptying a basin of 


water into the bucket containing cabbages, horse- 
tails, cuttings of pine-trees, &c. to represent a great 
river opening into the sea—would, we think, answer 


mingling of sea plants and land plants, &c. in 
the midst of the same solid stone. 

The Dean of York must excuse us for not going 
further into details. The points on which he seeks 
information are discussed with ability in most of the 
popular introductions to the study of geology. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WHEN informing our readers lately [ante, p. 252] 
of the movement of the Graduates of the London 
University for a new charter, we stated that the 
Senate had determined upon holding a public day 
for the conferring of degrees and honours as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The arrangements are 
now in a state of forwardness; and the first of these 
celebrations is to take place on Wednesday the 9th 
of May next, at nine in the evening. It is not 
proposed on this occasion to confer the degrees 
taken during the academical year now closing; but 
as more appropriate in the first instance—and cer- 
tainly more interesting—there will be a presentation 
to the Chancellor of all who have taken degrees 
and honours in the University since its foundation. 
The usual details of ceremonial and costume will, as 
far as appropriate, be observed: and the senators 
have adopted for themselves in honour of the occasion 
the costume some time since appointed for the higher 
degrees in each faculty. We have not heard the 
names of all who are expected to attend: but a 
“ Public” Day held in private would be an ab- 
surdity—and it would be private if confined to those 
only who are immediately connected with the Uni- 
versity. It would be an inconsistency to allow such 
an occasion to pass over without rekindling that 
interest in the University which has been almost 
suffered to go out for want of an object. We hear 
of men of eminence ambitious of filling the gaps 
which time has made in the senatorial ranks; and 
these will of course mingle with the representatives 
of thirty colleges and of almost every important 
hospital and medical institution in the kingdom. 
But besides these, how many are there of high 
literary and political position who, though not im- 
mediately connected with the University, have 
“served without the camp”? If they have assisted 
in its foundation, fought for its principle, or even 
supported it by sending their sons for its honours— 
their claims should not be excluded—though want 
of space will doubtless compel selection. We an- 
ticipate with great interest the first public ceremony 








of the University of London. The senators will feel 
that they are making a public declaration, after ten 
years’ trial, of their adherence to the principle in 
which, by accepting their office, they declared 
their belief—the right of every man to have an 
education combined with honour, irrespectively of 
creed: and men of all creeds may see that, after it 
has so Jong and with so much violence been declared 
impossible, the London University has reduced this 
right to practice. 

We last week mentioned a rumour that the Stowe 
manuscripts were about to be disposed of to a private 
purchaser. We are now informed that they have 
been bought by Lord Ashburnham, for the sum of 
8,0007. 

The first Soirée under the new Presidency of the 
Royal Society was given by the Earl of Rosse on 
Saturday last: — an extensive suite of rooms in 
Somerset House being thrown open for the occasion. 
The soirée was attended by Prince Albert and about 
five hundred noblemen and gentlemen. Some in- 
teresting models, &c, were on the tables; but that 
which attracted the greatest attention was a highly- 
finished working model of Lord Rosse’s celebrated 
sixty-foot reflecting telescope. The model was made 
under his Lordship’s personal superintendence. It 
is constructed on the scale of half an inch to a foot, 
and shows in miniature all those beautiful mechanical 
arrangements so effectually carried into operation in 
the large instrument.—Some Daguerreotypes on a 
remarkably large scale were exhibited by Mr. Mayall. 

Literature has sustained a loss—greater than many 
would imagine—in the sudden death of Mr. Thomas 
Rodd, the second-hand bookseller of Great Newport 
Street. Mr. T. Rodd was seized quite suddenly 
w:th paralysis while transacting business with the 


' officers of the Museum on the morning of Monday 
our correspondent’s last inquiry respecting the | 


last. He was conveyed home,—and died on Monday 
night. He bore a high character for his honourable 
and straightforward dealings; and his professional 
knowledge of books was very extensive, —embracing 
all branches both of literature and of science, and 
not confined to mere title-pages. Most of those who 
have had occasion to make any extensive research 
have been indebted to Mr. Rodd’s activity, and to 
the power of suggestion which his bibliographical 
knowledge gave,—and all who have incurred such 
obligation will now feel his loss. Mr. Rodd was long 
the trusted agent of the Trustees of the British 
Museum and of the Bodleian at Oxford :—and he 


| was the means on many occasions of obtaining great 


raritics for both collections at prices below what pri- 
vate collectors would have given for the same volumes, 

The daily papers report the death of Major 
Shadwell Clerke—long the editor of the United Ser- 
vice Journal:—and well known amongst scientific 
men for the active share which he took in the 
business of the Geographical and Geological Societies, 
and in that of the British Association. 

We have to announcealso the death of Dr. Stephen 
Endlicher, Professor of Botany at Vienna. He was 
well known in Europe, both as a botanist and as an 
accomplished philologist,—and held the situation of 
Librarian to the Imperial Library at Vienna. One 
of his earliest contributions to botanical science was 
his ‘Flora Posoniensis\—which was published in 
1831. The plants were arranged in this ‘ Flora’ 
according to a natural system; and throughout the 
whole of his botanical career Professer Endlicher 
has paid great attention to the systematic arrange- 
ment of the vegetable kingdom. In 1836, he pub- 
lished his great work entitled ‘Genera Plantarum, 
secundum ordines naturale disposita.’ At the time 
when it was published, it was undoubtedly the most 
important work on systematic botany since the 
‘Genera Plantarum’ of Jussieu. In this work, he 
proposed an arrangement of the vegetable kingdom 
which has had a considerable influence on more 
recent systems. He also published several works 
containing descriptions and drawings of new plants. 
Those brought from Peru and Mexico by Poeppig 
were described by Endlicher. In 1837,hecommenced 
the publication of a work containing descriptions and 
drawings of new species of plants, under the title 
Araxra Boravica. The drawings for this work were 
from the pencil of the celebrated Ferdinand Bauer; 
who died at Vienna in 1826,—and who, like his 
brother Francis in England, left behind him a great 
number of drawings of plants such as had never 
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been equalled during their lives and have scarcely 
been surpassed since. Endlicher published a Flora 
of Norfolk Island in 1833; consisting of descrip- 
tions of plants which were collected by Ferdinand 
Bauer in 1804 and 1805. In addition to these sys- 
tematic works, in conjunction with Unger Endlicher 
published a work on structural and physiological 
botany. This work is interesting as containing a 
statement of its author's views of structure upon 
which his systematic arrangements are founded :— 
but it was not in this department that Endlicher ob- 
tained his reputation as a botanist. It was reported 
that the death of Endlicher was caused by his own 
hand :—but this appears to be untrue. 

Mr. Hind has announced to the Times that Mr. 
Graham, of Mr. Cooper’s Observatory, Markree Castle, 
Sligo, and M.Goujon, of the Observatory at Paris, have 
written to him notifying their discovery of two new 
comets; Mr. Graham’s being situated in Bootes, and 
M. Goujon’s in the constellation Crater. 

There are legal difficulties, we understand, in the 
way of the Shakspeare Exhibition announced by us 
some time back. Several important curiosities without 
which the Exhibition would be very imperfect, cannot 
be removed, we are sorry to find, from their present 
localities without infringing certain regulations almost 
as severe as the regulations in force at the Pepysian 
Library at Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Messrs. Puttick & Simpson brought during the 





past week some choice autograph letters to the | 


hammer, and obtained good prices for what they sold. 
Seventeen original letters from Lord Nelson to Earl 
Spencer when First Lord of the Admiralty brought 
521. 6s. Gd.,—the letters varying in price from two 
guineas to five guineas and a half.—The famous letter 
in which he says “ Were I to die to-morrow, want 
of frigates would be found stamped on my heart,” 


obtained one of the highest prices. A copy of Rosse’s | 


*Mel Heliconinm,’ small 8vo., 1646, containing 
some verses written in a contemporary hand and 
attributed to Milton, was sold to Mr. Sainsbury for 
181. 5s. The verses, it will be seen, are even a degree 
lower than the lines on Hobson the Carrier.— 

On Mel Heliconium written by Mr. Rosse, Chaplain to 

his Mte , 
Those shapes of old, transfigur’d by ye charmes 
Of wanton Ouid, wak'’ned wth th’ alarmes 
Of powerfull Rosse, gaine nobler formes, and try 
The force of a diviner Alchimy. 

Soe the queint Chimist wth ingenious powre 

From calcyn’d herbes extracts a glorious flowre ; 

Soe bees to fraight their thimy cells produce 

Fro™ poisnous weedes a sweit and wholsome Jyuce. 

We confess we do not believe that these lines are 
by Milton; nor could we see anything in the hand- 
writing at all resembling the Trinity College speci- 
mens of the poet's autograph,—familiar, no doubt, to 
many of our readers. The same sale included 
Theophilus Cibber’s receipt for 21/. for permission 
to use his name on the Lives of the Poets known 
as ‘Cibber’s Lives of the Poets.’ The receipt is 
dated 13 Nov. 1752; and Theo (as his friends de- 
lighted to call him) undertook in his receipt “to 
revise, correct, and improve a work now printing in 
four volumes,” and “ that his name shall be made 
use of as the author of the said work, and be 
inserted accordingly in the title-page thereof, and 
in any advertisements relative to it.” We are thus 
particular in quoting the precise words of the receipt, 
as Cibber’s part in the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ which 
bear his name, has been questioned by Johnson in 
his ‘ Life of Hammond’ and by Boswell in his ‘ Life 
of Johnson.’ The receipt itself, which realized eleven 
shillings, is confirmatory of what Griffiths the book- 
seller has said in a letter on the subject recently 
printed in the Life of Cartwright.—Another curious 
paper was the original receipt for the funeral expenses 
at Calais of Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. The cost 
of the oak coffin in which she was buried and the 
whole expense of conducting the funeral came to 
281. 10s. :—so that she was at least decently interred, 
which some have hitherto suspected not to have been 
the case. The receipt, with a few other trifles in the 
same lot, sold for 22. 8s. 

We are informed that the library and botanical 
works of the late Dr. Gardner will be offered at a 
valuation to the Government, to form part of the 
establishment of Peradenia. He has left behind 
him, we are told, a work ready for press, entitled 
*An Introduction to the Study of Botany, especially 


| 
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calculated for use in India.’ Dr. Gardner’s botanical r 


collections made in Ceylon are, we have authority for 
saying, very extensive and valuable. 

We understand that the East India Company 
have directed that the collections of plants which 
have been sent to the India House from different 
parts of the East within the last few years shall be 
distributed, under the superintendence of Dr. Royle, 
to different scientific bodies and individuals distin- 
guished for their eminence as botanists. As the 
armies and missions of our Eastern Empire have been 
frequently accompanied by naturalists, at least during 
the Governor-Generalship of the Earl of Auckland, 
these collections are numerous and varied :—as those 
of the late Dr. Griffith, from Assam and the neighbour- 
ing provinces as well as from Affghanistan,—those of 
Dr. Falconer from the Himalaya, Cashmere, and 
Tibet ; with smaller collections from the Tenas- 
serim coast made by the late Dr. Helfer, — an 
Abyssinian collection made by the Expedition under 
the late Sir A. Harris,—and one from the coast of 
China, made by Dr. Cantor. 

The people of Birmingham are displaying great 
activity and zeal in the preliminary arrangements 
necessary for the fit reception of the British Asso- 
ciation this year in their town. Already upwards 
of 1,100/. has been subscribed towards the local fund; 
and a building has been determined on to form a 
very large temporary Exhibition hall—within which 
it is hoped will be gathered a more complete collec- 
tion of the products of British industry than has 
ever yet been accumulated at any previous meeting. 

A known correspondent, writing from Paris, says— 
“T have just been favoured with a private view of a 
most remarkable collection of historic documents 
connected with the first Revolution in France and the 
men who were in turns its heroes and its victims: 
a brief notice of which—especially as, in order to 
facilitate certain family settlements among the heirs 
of the collector, the whole is about to be brought into 
the market—cannot fail to interest some of your 
readers. The collection is the property of the Saint- 
Albins, heirs of a famous leader in the times of the 
Convention and the Committee of Public Safety,— 
whose identity will be understood by the historical 
reader, though for the sake of the living I refrain 
from writing his name. It consists of a unique and 
almost complete series of busts, portraits, autographs, 
pamphlets, and other documents. The busts, in 
bronze, marble, and plaster of Paris, comprise many 
of the most remarkable men of the time, Royalist 
and Republican; and the portrait gallery is yet richer 
in historical illustrations. There are portraits of 
Louis the Sixteenth, Mirabeau, Robespierre, St. Just, 
M. and Madame Roland, Danton, Marat, Charlotte 
Corday, and many others, famous and infamous now 
and evermore. Most of the illustrations to M. de 
Lamartine’s ‘ Histoire des Girondins,’ I should tell 
you, were copied from the originals in this gallery; 
and a more than poetic licence has been taken with 
them so as to make the engravings harmonize better 
with the often exaggerated romance of the literal 
descriptions, This is particularly noticeable in the 
rendering of the faces of Madame Roland and Char- 
lotte Corday; that of the latter the engraver has 
very considerably idealized —so as to correspond 
with the sentiment written about her by the poet. 
There, however, the portrait isto speak for 
itself. The library includes a rare collection 
of pamphlets, songs, placards, &c., of the old revo- 
lution: also a MS. life of Danton, written by 
the deceased collector, and said to contain much 
curious matter little known. There is also a collec- 
tion of autographs and letters of great interest. Two 
of these are very remarkable. One of them is the 
identical paper which Robespierre was signing when 
he was shot. It was the sight of this document 
that enabled Lamartine to refute the old calumny 
of the Tribune’s having attempted self-murder rather 
than go totrial. The paper leaves no doubt. There 
are the letters Ro... , and then a splash of blood. 
I was offered this historic document for 200 guineas. 
The other document is a bulletin of Bonaparte, 
written, shortly after his marriage with Josephine, 
from the army in Italy, and addressed to Mon cher 
Barras. The despatch is in the handwriting of the 
secretary; but underneath it, in the cramped and 
hurried hand of the General himself, we read—‘I 
am in despair, Josephine does not come. Some 





lover keeps her in Paris. My cursesu ee, 
—they are all alike. N. Bonaparte.’ Prk, 
army bulletin! What a feeling of 
cumstance gives to the Je suis au déses ir! ‘ 

heritors of this remarkable collection ene aaunt rm 
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SOCIETIES 


Socrery or AntIQUARIES.— April 19,—H. Hallam, 
Esq., V.P., in the chair.—The Rev. W. H. Jones 
was elected._The most remarkable of the exhi- 
bitions were a gold necklace discovered in Etruma, 
—and some drawings of the Roman antiquities 
recently dug up near Colchester, on the estate of 
Mr. Taylor. The drawings were made by M. 
Penrice,and gave a distinct and accurate notion ofthe 
originals, being of the same dimensions. There were 
about a dozen; and they were the more satisfactory, 
inasmuch as they showed precisely the situations ip, 
and the accompaniments with, which the originals 
Were found. The drawings were accompanied by 
an explanatory letter by Mr. C. R. Smith, giving all 
the necessary information.— The reading of the 
evening was confined to the conclusion of Mr. 
Bruce’s historical paper ‘On the Gowry Conspiracy; 
which contains much new information on that re 
markable event. 


Royar. Instrtution.— April 20.—W. R. Hamil 
ton, Esq., V.P., Treasurer in the chair.—Mr. 
Hunt ‘On some New Phenomena of Light and 
Actinism.’ The chemical change produced in chlo 
ride of silver when exposed to the action of the 
sun’s rays, by which powerful chemical affinity 
is broken up, chlorine liberated and silver m?@ 
state of fine division left, was selected as an eX 
emplification of the actinic force, which was the 
subject of consideration. This chemical change 
takes place in white light, and hence all those photo 
graphic phenomena which have created so ™ 
interest have been referred to luminous power. If, 
however, we examine the conditions of light a 
analyzed by the prism,—presenting, not seven 
loured bands as stated by Sir Isaac Newton but mat 
as proved by recent experiments,—it is found that 
these coloured bands possess opposite properties 
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the chloride of silver will not darken 
luminous ray of the spectrum, nor will 
darken either at that end which gives the greatest 
orific effect, or at the end which is embraced by 

; ray, 
te noon ese active part; consequently we 
the ont points in the spectrum which will not 
ror any change in chloride of silver. Where 
P have the most light, and at two extremities 
on the light ceases to affect the human eye, and 


jo laterally bands 


lor instance, 


in the mea”! 
it 


that the circle of light is not the agent producing 
this peculiar alteration. Regarding, as appears na- 


tural, the ordinary prismatic spectrum as the repre- | 


gatation actually of two spectra consisting of but 


three colours—red, blue and yellow, which is | 
horn by the re-appearance of red light in the | 
jue and of yellow light in the lavender ray, which | 


blue light appears again at the least refrangible end 


ia the extreme red or crimson ray, we have an expla- | 


mation of the result above mentioned, and the want 


of chemical action is shown to arise from the | 


operation indeed of the most luminous bands. By 
absorbent media, as coloured glasses and fluids, these 
rsults were more fully explained. 
markable results have, however, been lately obtained 


by the use of coloured media; and it has been shown | 
that every luminous ray, independent of colour, may | 
le made to protect chloride of silver from that | 
themical change which is induced by the dircct | 


ation of diffused daylight, — the portion upon 
hich those rays fall being actually preserved as a 
rhite space, every other part heing blackened. 
yas contended that no hypothesis of interference 


yuld explain this result, which more decidedly | 
poved than had hitherto been done the wide differ- | 
ace between the phenomena of light and actinism. | 


The fact that luminous effect—phosphorescence— 
was produced by the blue rays of the spectrum 
appears to Oppose this view; but when we find that 
dmost any variety of glass prevents this pheno- 
nenon, and that in like manner electricity was inter- 
npted, it appears more rational to refer phospho- 
rent phenomena to some peculiar electric excita- 


tim. The action of the solar rays on the develope- 
ment of vegetable life was then explained, and the | 


filowing conclusions suggested as the explanation 
of experimental results frequently repeated : — 
|, Germination, which will take place in the dark, 
squickened by the actinic force, and retarded and 
dten stopped by the luminous power.—2. Lignifi- 
ati. The decomposition of carbonic acid by the 


pant is due to some excitement of luminous power | 


ml is stopped by the actinic force.—3. Formation 
¢ Chlorophyle. Due entirely to the luminous rays.— 


4 Flowering and Fruiting. Dependent upon the | 


ution of the thermic or parathermic rays of the 


gectrum, as distinguished from both the luminous | 
ui actinic forces.—5. Motion of Plants. Bending to 


the blue light and receding from the red, proving the 
acitement of actinic force. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
British Architects, $. 
Zoologica), 1.—Anniversary. 
. Linnean, 8. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Mr. J. T. Harrison, ‘ Ob- 


Mos. 


servations on the Obstructions to Navigation in Tidal | 


Rivers,’ 
Royal Institution, 2.—Annual. 
Horticultural, 1.—Anniversary. 
» Geological, half-past 8. 
Tava. Antiquaries, 8. 
- yal, half-past 8, 
Zoological, 6.—General Business. 
Archeological Institute, 4. 
Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Mante!l ‘On the Geology 
of the Isle of Wight.’ 
Botanical, 8. 
Horticultural.—Meeting at Chiswick. 








FINE ARTS 

SEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Ant Exhibitions are the abounding incidents of 
the time; and we rise from the examination of one 
ty only to answer to the summons of another. 
tat the merit of the pictures can bear any propor- 
tm to the quantity will hardly be expected when 
tte time and thought necessary to the due comple- 
of any one is taken into account. The few 
wks produced by our leading men in any one year 
this._Into the several collections of the 
am hundreds of- immature productions find 


usually regarded as representing | 


are exhibited which show the | 
e physical conditions, and thus it would appear | 


The most re- | 


It | 


annually their way, and represent fairly neither the 
talents of the individual artist nor the general powers 
of the English school. 

Though 400 specimens have found place on the 
walls of the Exhibition now in question, there is a 
smaller amount of leading drawings than usual. In 
landscape this is more particularly the case : owing 
partly to the secession of some valuable hands, and 
partly to the circumstance of others not having put 
| forth their full strength. 

The principal drawing here—in size as in subject 
—is by Mr. Henry Warren—Joseph’s Coat brought 
to Jacob (276). This is a work of high pretension 
and great feeling. Mr. Warren has a long-established 
name as an illustrator of Scripture history who 
avails himself of the aids which modern travel and 
research have brought to light. In his present pic- 


—and with advantage in a subject where pathos was 
to be the dominant feature. 


blood-stained garment, ask the old man whether it 
be his “son’s coat or no.” “He knew it, and said 
it is my son’s coat.” The painter has so studiously 
avoided all extraneous circumstance that might inter- 


the number of the persons bringing to their aged 
father the simulated evidence of his favourite’s death. 
The composition is, in consequence, less rich than it 
might have been in forms and in the varieties of action 
and character :—obviously subjected to a severer in- 
tention than mere picturesque arrangement. In the 
disposition of the principal figure Mr. Warren has 
imitated that well-known selection of point of time 
which Quintilian relates of the picture of Timanthes 
exhibiting the anguish of Agamemnon. The severity 
of the form and the isolation of the situation, with 
the peculiar colour and granite fragment on which 
he is seated and the association of background, give 
perhaps a character somewhat too statuesque. 
observation, however, regards manner merely,—for 
the feeling is deep and the emotion sustained even 
in the minutest detail of a hand or of a foot. Mr. 
Warren, in a word, has chosen a lofty and touching 
theme,—and made the materials of his art subserve 
with great judgment to its realization. 

To say that Mr. Haghe has largely added to his 
laurels on the present occasion is no more than is 
due to the two pictures which he here exhibits. 
| These, as opposite in their several kinds as in their 

treatment, prove at once the imaginative and the 
| descriptive faculties of the artist. In the Vespers in 
the Church of St. Anne, Bruges (102), a picturesque 
interior, rich in ecclesiastic decoration, animated by 
the presence of human forms in varied actions of 


devotion, — the whole is vivified by the striking | 


effect of a partial light. No blackness or unnecessary 
depth has been resorted to at the expense of sober 
truth: as much of the force which the drawing has is 
owing to the subtlety of gradation and opposition of 
colour and tone as to the strong contrasts of its light 
| and dark. In The Veteran’s Story (262)—which pre- 
sentsan aged cavalier surrounded by family and friends, 
who, seated round the chimney, listen with attention 
to the recital of deeds of prowess done at Worcester or 
at Edge Hill—Mr. Haghe shows much dramatic 
power. The story is told with precision, and the 
| effect which the narration makes on 
auditors is well expressed. In the details of form 
Mr. Haghe has shown himself at home; and his 
hand has lost none of its delicacy or power,—whether 
dealing with the sinewy time of age or the youthful 
plumpness of maidenhood. In colours his manage- 
ment has been most judicious. 
fall just where they are suited to the characters,— 
and the force and power are given in precisely the 
right points. The value of opposition of tints or 
contrast of strong colour is ably shown—subjected to 
| an arrangement of chiar-oscuro which gives to the 
whole the look of probability. In detailing the 
| varieties of human physiognomy Mr. Haghe has 
shown himself as skilful as he is in giving speciality 
; to the style of a capital in Gothic architecture, or 
that dexterous and expressive touch which as a 
| draughtsman in lithography has earned him so much 
| celebrity. 
With the recollection fresh in us of Mr. Vacher’s 
views of Venice contributed last year, we confess toa 





; disappointment that he has nowchosen different mani- 


ture there is a more sparing use of these than usual, | 





| dent than An Italian Pass (26). 


festations, Hisstyle, bold and vigorous, is well exercised 
on drawings where the architectural contours, which 
he expresses with much care, form leading elements, 
His residence in the South, however, has been pro- 
ductive of a series of studies in which his combina- 
tions of colour are frequently so gorgeous as to raise 
suspicion of their truth. In his subjects this season 
Mr. Vacher has, accordingly, abandoned architectural 
combination for the natural beauty of the broad bay, 
the towering mountain, the wide-spreading campagna, 
or the winding road, Of these landscape combinations 
there is none more picturesque or more full of inci- 
Though but a small 


| drawing, there is material enough in it to engage atten- 


The point of time | 
chosen is that in which the brothers, bringing the | 


fere with the singleness of his theme as even to limit ! 


This | 


the several | 


The refined passages 


tion; and they who are conversant with such scenes 
will testify that the painter has been as active in obser- 
vation as he has been resolute in performance. The 
most successful of Mr. Vacher’s efforts are, however, 
his three views in Sicily of Taormina—a place replete 
with classic association. The view of it as seen from 
under the walls (9) well merits attention ; but in the 
two panoramic treatments (182 and 192) we geta 
yet better idea of the place. The scenes which have 
found glowing description in the pen of Gally Knight, 
in his ‘ Normans in Sicily,’ have been treated in a 
congenial spirit by the painter. Greek monuments 
of Art, natural stratifications, and volcanic formation 
furnish the elements of what has been well termed 
“one of the finest views in the world.’’ Without 
wishing to be hypercritical where there is so much to 
admire,—we ask, is there not some want of agree- 
ment between the sky and its image as reflected in 
the water? The Calabrian Mountains (400) is in its 
sober morning effect a good contrast to The Claudian 
Aqueduct in the Campagna, with its brilliant sunset. 
Palermo, Monte Pelligrini, &c. from Santa Maria de 
Gesu (301), is a striking picture under more ordinary 
conditions, Of this artist’s architectural subjects, 
The Piaxza of St. Peter's during the Benediction (221) 
is that view of the edifice which at first sight is pro- 
verbially disappointing to the traveller. It is from 
the roof of the Panfili Doria Palace,—where the mass 
is seen in profile and the eye is sufficiently removed to 
take in the whole—that a fitting idea is formed of 
that cupola, the crowning effort of Michael Angelo’s 
architectural skill. In front we have too much of 
Bernini,—of a florid and debased period of the classic, 
in lieu of its purity and consequence. The pic- 
turesqueness of palatial decoration, in which Mr, 
Vacher is more at home, is given in the Venetian 
Portico (340). The deserted Church of Santa Maria 
de Nocera, near La Cava (346) and The Convent of 
Sant’ Archangelo, at the same place (359) are among 
the artist’s successful studies in the Neapolitan 
territory. 

No one among our students gives evidence of 
more untiring enthusiasm and industry than Mr, 
Edward Corbould. His works are to be encoun- 
tered at almost every Exhibition—and everywhere 
supply proofs of talent. His Murderers of Thomas 
Chase, of Amersham, drawing up the Letter to the 
Clergy (160) is conceived in a spirit of force “and 
severity well befitting the time and the event. The 
materials of which it is composed are arranged with 
due reference to what in another art is termed “a 
striking situation.” There are boldness in the forms 
and vigour in the colour. In the latter quality, the 
object of the artist has been to compete with a 
| material which in ancient days water-colour was 

held incapable of approaching. It may be a question 

| whether, in certain respects, he has not in this draw- 
ing somewhat exceeded the expression of relative 
gradation which, while it would have taken nothing 
from the general power, would have allowed the eye 
to rest on certain forms as “ points” or “ emphatic” 
expressions of detail. But the picture is one in 
its technical management of much address,—and a 
remarkable instance of advance in the employment 
| of means which in the days of a Hearne and a 
| Paul Sandby went little further than an Indian ink- 
tinting and a wash. In truth of imitation Mr. 
Corbould has here gone beyond himself :—armour 
and other accessories have all been given with an 
attention that is almost illusive. 

The name of Mrs. Mary Margetts is now identified 
with excellence in the imitation of the class of 
objective truth known under the denomination of 
still life: and her claim is nowhere better substan- 
tiated than in Quinces, Pomegranates and Grapes 
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(228). The brilliancy and truth of colour of the 
several objects, the variety of surfaces, and the 
luscious look of many, have here their due ex- 
pression; and this is effected with a readiness of 
touch that speaks not of over labour—Flowers and 
Fruit (89), Grapes and Pomegranates (375), and a 
Bacchanalian Cup, by Cellini, (277), have all ex- 
cellence of diff-rent degrees, 

A picture of one of the rooms in the palace of 
Fontainebleau of the time of Francis the First— 
called, from the introduction of certain figures, The 
Return from Matins (35)—is from the pencil of Mr. 
John Chase, and an improvement on his former 
efforts. It has good sense of effect and knowledge 
of the art of making architectural matters into a 
picture. The painter, who has shown talent also 
in three other productions, will do well to cultivate 
an intimate acquaintance with the constructive par- 
ticulars of such objects. It is this which has given 
so decided a prominence to the labours of many of 
his predecessors, who, dealing with the medieval 
mansion, have noted with a facility and perfection 
that are almost confined to our own school the per- 
spective appearance of its forms. The same artist 
has a capital and verdant view of the Terrace from 
the Lower Garden, Haddon (58). Another good 
specimen is The Moat House, at Ightham, Kent (307). 

Mr. E. Wehnert’s flight into the realms celestial 
will, it is to be apprehended, little satisfy those who 
have acknowledged the merits of his * Prisoner of 
Gisors,’ his ‘ Jean Goujon,’ or his ‘ Murillo ;—all of 
which have given him the reputation of dramatic 
power. Peace (185), intended for an angelic abstrac- 
tion, is a figure of this earth. With all its skill in 
artistic management (for the painter is always certain 
on that point) it scarcely illustrates the lines which 
it is intended to embody. 

Of all the landscapes here, there are few that in 
truth, simple conduct, and modesty surpass the 
handiworks of Mr. Davidson. Mis scenes, principally 
selected from a very humble class of nature, are 
placed vividly before the eye, without pretension 
and without manner. The painter has been in earn- 
est. No one of his many drawings better shows his 
sincerity than 4 Straw Yard(68); the details in 
which, while they are executed with strict attention, 
sacrifice none of the generalized look of Nature. A 
very excellent study of trees is that in Bolton Park, 
Yorkshire (103) ;—as is also Priory Park, Surrey 
(205). Excellent in effect is No. 255, without any 
title ; and a row of Favourite Elms (270) is a capital 


exhibi‘ion of the artist’s management of foliage,—in- | 


artificial and free in its execution. Many others by 
the same hand, of equal excellence but less important 
in subject, will confirm the painter's reputation. 

Mr. Kearney’s aim is ambitious in his picture of 
Alessandro de’ Medici in the Siudio of Benvenuto Cellini 
(304). Full of figures and details as it is, and show- 
ing a sense of the requirements of a picture, he can 
hardly be said to have read with correctness the 
character of the Florentine whose impetuosity was 
exceeded only by his arrogance,—and whose imagina- 
tion, beyond the several arts in which he excelled, 
found exercise in tales of wonder such as that prince 
of mendacity, Munchausen, has scarcely surpassed. 
The associations which the incident excites are of a 
time when Art was one of the leading elements in 
the place where the scene is laid,—and where a high 
pitch of refinement was its consequence; but that 
spirit of refinement is wanting in the picture before 
us. While the fiery temperament of the great mo- 
deller is absent, the lords and ladies who throng the 
studio are not of'an orderto whom could be ascribed 
‘the sensibility or power of appreciation ever inti- 
mately blended in the character of a race of princely 
merchants the patronsof all that was great in letters 
or in art. Mr. Kearney has several other and excel- 
lent studies of figures and interiors,—especially his 
Canterbury Pilgrims (117). One of the most striking 
landscapes in the gallery is a View of Rouen (191) by 
Mr. T. L. Rowbotham, jun. The picture is a kind 
-of bird's-eye view of the situation ; and gives presage 
that we shall have frequent meetings with its artist— 
whose name is not familiar to us. He has here 
shown a power of expressing space, with a feeling for 
the niceties of form and a perception of perspective 
truth. There are but two drawings by Miss Egerton, 
—and these small. Their subjects, though of slight 
importance, convey no idea of diminution of talent. 


| ho lack of skiil in the execution. 











The single figure from Auld Robin Gray is another 
instance of the pathetic sentiment with which her 
drawings are often embued. There is in the tone as 
well as in the form and the expression that melan- 
choly which the lines suggest. 

Mr. Absolon’s principal subject is a harvesting 
scene, entitied Plenty (55). It presents all the ordi- 
nary accompaniments of the time and place, and is 
full of passwges of beauty in form and in expression. 
But its truth is not enhanced by a degree of redness 
and heat which—originating, probably, in the desire 
to produce the look of the season—has a tendency 
to be monotonous. Of the many able single figures 
by him, an Ariadne-like Girl (159), a recumbent 
beggar-boy who sues for 4 Liard, and two studies 
of Italian Pipers (194 and 252) are the best. 

Portsmouth—Spithead from the Spit Buoy (77) is 
one of Mr. Robins’s large sea-pieces, done with his 
accustomed power. It calls for little other obser- 
vation than to notice a disposition to opacity in 
sky and distance which is unusual with the painter. 
Mr. Weigall, besides his usual themes, ventures 
sometimes on the delineations of the human form 
divine: and this year, in a piece called Philandering 
(290), has painted his various groups with improved 
taste and more than usual finish. The large drawing 
of Amiens (125), by Mr. T. 8. Boys, conveys rather 
the air of the painting-room than the bright and 
luminous character of day-light. There is, however, 
Of the several 
Interiors and Studies from Nature by Mr. Colling- 
wood, there is none which will better satisfy than 
The Tombs of the Cockaynes and Boothbys in Ash- 
bourne Church, Derbyshire (167). The look which 
the dank and unwholesome air has induced on the 





time-worn stone has been put down,—as well as 
the details in all their intricacies of perspective 
combination. The Porch (342) is a larger and more 
important work. 

Mr. J. Skinner Prout while in Tasmania has | 
stocked his folio with many transcripts of its scenery. | 
In the Valley of Ferns, Hobart Town (200), the 
lowly plant of our hedges and banks is seen emulat- 
ing in scale the stately tree. ‘The other vegetation 
is equally gigantic. Mr. W. Wyld’s Scene near the 
Gate of Algiers (305) must not be overlooked. | 


| The blue is too deep, perhaps, in the zenith of the | 
| sky—yet we are not prepared to contest its truth_— 


The drawing is one of much excellence. The! 
inland and the coast peasants, with befitting accom- 
paniments, have found delineators in Messrs. Lee | 
and Mole. The latter has Mussel Gatherers (14)— | 
a College near Bettws y Coed (71)—A Welsh Mill 
(72)—Spearing Salmon in North Wales (144)—two 
good circular pictures, Evening (245), a gleaner | 
reposing, and Morning (256), a fisher girl on the 
coast—a child sheltering herself under a sheaf of | 
corn (317) called 4 Passing Shower—and several of | 
minorimport. Mr. Lee has a large piece The Wash- | 
ing Place, Coast of France (39)—a French Fish Girl | 
(112)— The Young Mother (283), spinning and | 
watching her child—a very sweet group of little girls, 
Elizabeth et Fefine (360)—and, After Confession, The 
Mind at Rest (106). 

Of the several bits of Venetian Scenery by Mr. 
J. H. D’Egville the best are Chioggia (111), Venice 
(136), and San Christofero (225). Mrs. Harrison’s 
Jug of Flowers (21) and Primroses (26) are excel- 
lent for truth :—as are At Clovelly, North Devon (46), 
by Mr. W. N. Hardwick—Bridgenorth, Shropshire 
(59), by Miss Fanny Steers—The Edge of the Moors, 
Estwhaite (74), by Mr. H. C. Pidgeon, who has seve- 
ral very careful studies—Deer Stalker descending a 
Mountain Track (75), by Mr. G. Campion—and 
Windsor Forest, the Castle in the Distance (95), by 
Mr. W. Bennett. Salisbury, looking towards the 
Poultry Market (137), by Mr. T. S. Boys, is a good 
combination of picturesque old building. Nor must 
we overlook Mr. T. L. Rowbotham’s capital Fall of 
the Machno, and Pandy Mill, North Wales (145)—Mr. 
D. H. M‘Kewan’s Nook on the Thames (148)—Mr. W. 
Bennett's View from Clifton Downs at Sunset (165)— 
Julia, by Mr. F. Rochard (175)—or Mr. Angelo 
Hayes’s Charge of the Third Light Dragoons at the 
Battle of Moodkee (183). The last is a spirited com- 
bination in subject which the modern military cos- 
tumes and details render always unfavourable for 
the true purposes of Art. 

By Mr. Henry P. Riviere we have to note a 





Pilgrimage to Rome (186)—by Mr. H. Maplestone 
a singular subject, Zhe Express T'rain—Twiligh 
(223) and Moonlight (244),—and by Mr. 'T.S. Robj 
Whiting Catchers in the Southampton Waters (236) 
Mr. G. B. Campion’s large drawing of the Windings 
of the Wye (248) is less true than many of hs 
smaller ones. Mr. IL. C. Pidgeon’s Evening neg 
Esthwaite (267) is good: —as is also Mr, T. L 
Rowbotham’s Vale of Newlands (291), Ludlow 
Shropshire (298), by Miss Fanny Steers, is broad in 
effect :—Evxotics (327), by Miss Fanny Harris, ig 
brilliant in colour. So is No. 390, Mr. Alfred Taylors 
principal and best drawing Piedmontese (214)._We 
conclude by regretting that Miss Setchell has only 
a little Portrait(392). It has, however, a great deal 
of character. 

Fine-Art Gosstr.—The investigation into the 
management of the Schools of Design has commenced, 
and been prosecuted during the week by the Commons 
Select Committee. They sat on Monday and yester. 
day; when Mr. Stafford Northcote, the legal assistant 
of the Board of Trade and virtual manager of the 
School of Design at present, was examined. In his 
present position, he represents the Board of Trade 
to the Schools and the Schools to the Board of 
Trade. We hear that his evidence went to show 
that, besides this, as a sub-committee man he was 
conductor of the provincial schools, manager of 
finance and of instruction. The Manchester Schoo 
was admitted to be the most important school in the 
country,—and to have been the greatest failure, 
The general system of instruction was allowed to 
be doubtful, and to fall short,—the state of finances 
to be unpromising,—the accounts never to have 
been audited since 1837! Sir Robert Peel was 
present,—and evidently observant. We believe it 
was he who elicited the fact about Manchester, 

A few good things in Art were the other day sold 
at the sale of the effects of the late Mr. Charles Fox 


| the engraver. One of the earliest impressions of ‘ The 


Highland Drovers,’ by Watt, after Edwin Lané- 
seer, with Mr. Sheepshanks’s private mark of a 
* Lamb” engraved upon it to denote its rarity and 
importance, sold for 161, 10s. Mr. Fox’s water 
colour portrait of Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd—for 
which the shepherd sat to Mr. Fox during his Lon- 
don visit—brought 2/. 11s. This is the best likeness 
of Hogg. Some capital drawings of hands, by 
Wilkie, for ‘The Reading of the Will,’ sold for 10, 
—and some slight but effective sketches for ‘The 
Blind Fiddler’ and ‘ The Rabbit on the Wall,’ attri- 
buted to Mr. Burnet, but actually by Wilkie himself, 
were sold to Mr. W. D. Kennedy, the artist, for 
5L. 7s. 6d. Mr. Denning’s water-colour portrait of 
Mr. Burnet, so admirably engraved by Mr. Fox, sold 
for 51. 10s. A‘ River Scene,’ a small picture in ol 
colours by the late James Burnet, rich and sunny in 
its colour, and more like Cuyp than even Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, brought 102. 10s. A ‘Cottage Exterior,’ by 
Mr. Webster, R.A., with some boys eagerly intent 
on the uplifting of a cover which conceals a roat 
pig on its way home from the baker's, though smal 
and slight, brought 362. ; 

Many of our readers will have been to see, @ 
common with ourselves, the beautiful Papier Maché 
Dressing Case—a commission from the Queen of 
Spain to Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge. It has been 
made to order—the directions including compactnes 
and silver fittings—and is altogether an elegant 
affair. It is something like a reliquary outside 
and as compact as we remember to have seen aly 
article of the kind.—Some examples of gem ename 
ling, exhibited on the same occasion, and for which 
Messrs. Jennens & Bettridge possess a patent, at 
novelties in Art-manufacture to be turned to goo 
account should the custom revive of setting mini 
tures and enamels in fancy filagree frames. J 

Notwithstanding that the outward appearance 0 
Bridgewater House would seem to indicate that the 
edifice is approaching to completion, such is far from 
being the case. In the interior more has lately bees 
done in the way of demolition than in that of edit 
cation: it being now intended to alter the original 
plan very materially, in consequence —Wwe hare 
heard—of certain stringent remarks that had ap 
peared in print, and found fault with the plan 
being too commonplace and not well studied a ¥ 
architectural effect or effects, If this rumour 
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roves that the noble proprietor is not 

nding to the voice of criticism,—although 

so must occasion him very considerable 

cost and delay. We shall be glad if we have 

ms es contributed to produce the reconsidered 

-, Athen. No. 1093]. On the old one we 

at it was, if not actually faulty, ex- 

seeding! prosaic,—if not defective, very deficient— 

dsficient in study and contrivance. It may fairly 

d that alterations to the extent of pulling 

down internal walls would not be made were it not 

the purpose of producing beauties and effects 
on the original plan had failed to provide. 

Lord Brougham,—who fishes in all sorts of waters, 
spd troubles them all,—has entered his caveat 
against the purchase by his countrymen, corporate 
or individual, of any of the great masterpieces of 
Art which the exigencies of Revolution are threatening 
to displace from ee > — 

‘7 Florence:—-and he has obtained from the Mar- 
ashen an expression of his opinion that 
oman amongst us would “dare to make himself 
paster of property acquired so ignobly and so unjus- 
fijably.” Now, without entering into a discussion of 
their Lordships’ theory of property as regards these 
national treasures, we will just say that if the veto of 
ny Lord Brougham could hinder their dispersion 
yeshould be inclined to treat it with considerable 
respect ; but if these great monuments of human 

ius are to be scattered, we would as soon have an 
Englishman get hold of them asanother. We confess 
that we would rather see the Belvedere Apollo in 
Iondon than in New York; and we have a notion 
that if the Americans once get possession of that 
matchless monument they will be very tenacious in 
the maintenance of their title. Jonathan will scarcely 
submit the point of law for Lord Brougham’s opinion. 
That Lord Brougham should carry out his own idea 

ested as a hint to others—of buying up these 

works of art, for the purpose of restoring them in 
nore settled times to their recent owners, would be a 
rey worthy comment on his preaching: but his 
lordship’s sparse voces are uttered mainly for the 
ske of their own echoes,—and his theories have of 
late years been far too various to admit of the possi- 
bility of their practical demonstration. Lord Redes- 
dale refused to read law or history with Lord 
Brougham’s present spectacles. 
He reminded their lordships that when the pictures of 
Charles I. were sold by the Long Parliament on the disrup- 
tion of the Monarchy, they were bought even by those sove- 
reigns who would not recognize the Commonwealth,—and 
that some of them were even to this day the noblest orna- 
nents of Continental galleries. He was afraid that we had 
ben much too easy in our admission of de fucto Govern- 
ments, but if ever there was a government ce fucto it was 
that of Rome at present,—and it would not cease to be so 
uti] it was put down by some alien intcrvention. Though 
no gentleman was likely to purchase these works of art, yet 
they eae upon it cg ag erg ee — 
Ritsioven the he cera ofa picture Poy sh a 
geculator, he believed that it would be impossible to dis- 
pate his title. It had been said that republican governments 
wuld not give a good title because it was founded in mur- 
der; but he believed that if they looked into history they 
_ that every revolutionary government was so 
As we have said, we will not discuss the question 
fright ;—but, as we have also said, if the Italian 
Ar-miracles must be sold, we are quite willing to 
become the purchasers. 
_ The public Exhibition of the works of living artists 
8to open in Paris on the 15th of June at the Palace 
of the Tuileries; and works intended for exhibition 
oe be sent in from the Ist to the 15th of May 
inclusive, 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—TheSut scribers and the Public 

respectfully informed the FOURTH CONCERT will take pee 
ithe HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY EVENING, 
April 30th. Programme—Sinfonia, letter r, Haydn ; Concerto in 
> minor, Pianoforte, Mrs. Anderson, Mendelssohn; Overture, 
parranthe,’ Weber; Sinfonia. No. 8 Beethoven; Concertino, 
jolin, Mr. H. Blagrove, Mayseder; Overture,* Faust,’ Linud- 
Mintuer. Vocal Performers, Mdlle. De Treffz and Miss Bassano, 
=Conductor, Mr. Costa. Single Tickets, 1/. 12; Double Tickets, 
I Wie ; Triple Tickets, 21. 5s. to be had of Messrs. Addison, 210, 
Regent-street, 


MUSICAL UNION.—WILLIS’S ROOMS.—TUESDAY, Ma 
~ at Half-past Three o'clock. — ERNST will perform wit 
Hen » Tolbecque, Piatti and HALLE.—Quartett, No. 5, © flat, 
’ delssohn ; Sonata, in c, O . 96: Piano and Violin, and Quartett, 
hie E minor, Beethoven. ingle admissions, Half-a-Guinea, to 
| at Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. Members can pay 
fesitore at the Rooms. No artist will > Core — 
. ELL irector. 
&, Welbeck-street, ; 











HERR STRAUSS (of Vienna) with the assistance of his cele- 
brated band, will give his SECUND Grand Morning Performance 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover-square, on MONDAY 
April 30. ‘'o commence at T'wo o'clock precisely. Admission, 38 ; 
Reserved Seats, 5s. ; to be had with programmes at his publishers, 
Messrs. R. Cocks & Co.,6, New Burlington-strect, of all Musicsellers, 
and at the Kooms. 


MADEMOISELLE SPEYER respectfully announces that she 
will givea MATINE LUSICALE, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
Hanover-Square, on FRIDAY, May 18. To commence at Two 
o'clock. Mdlle. Speyer will be assisted by the Misses Williams, 
Herr Ernst, and Signor Piatti; and she will perform Mendeisschn’s 
First Trio, with Herr Ernst and Signor Piatti; Scherzo and 
Finale from Beethoven's Sonata in £ fiat major; Fantasia in c 
minor by J. Sebastian Bach , Beethoven's grand Sonata in a minor 
(dedicated to Kreutzer), with Herr Ernst; Fantasia, and Lieder 
ohne Worte, by Mendelssohn , Capriccio Brillante (‘ The Trout), 
by 8. Heller. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Reserved Seats, 15s. ; 
a Half-a-Guinea; to be had of all the principal Music- 
sellers. 


DRAMATIC READINGS OF SHAKSPERE.—MUSIC HALL, 
STORE STREET.—Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS (of the Theatres 
Royal, Manchester and Newcastle), has the honour to announce 
that in consequence of the success which has attended his 
READINGS of the PLAYS of SHAKSPERE, (in which Ideal 
Personifications of the Principal Characters are attempted), they 
are being REPEATED. — Monday Evening next, April 
MACE H; Monday, May 7th, MERCHANT OF VENICE.— 
Admission, 1&8 ; Reserved Seats, 2s.; Private Boxes, 10s. and 15s,—- 
Commence at Eight. 














Concerts or THE WEEK.—This has been a busy 
week, A few lines must suffice to record the repe- 
tition of ‘Elijah, by the Sacred Harmonic Suciety, 
on Monday and yesterday evenings, with Mr. Sims 
Reeves as principal tenor and that rapidly-improving 
Lady, Miss A. Williams, for soprano. The crowded 
state of Exeter Hall whenever this Oratorio is per- 
formed is a welcome evidence that the renown of 
Mendelssohn’s master-piece is but beginning —We 
observe that ‘ Elijah’ is advertised as forthwith to be 
given by Mr. Surman’s Sacred Harmonic Society— 
with an entirely new caste—Miss Lucombe taking 
the part of principal soprano.—The Wednesday Con- 
cert for this week was for Mr. Willy’s benefit, with 
the best programme of the season. Our objection to 
the aimlessness of these great miscellaneous enter- 
tainments remains in full force,—though the deci- 
sion of the public is not with us. At the next and 
last concert of the series, Herr Pischek is announced 
as about to sing. 

On Wednesday morning was held M. Muhlenfeldt’s 
Matinée of chamber-music. We were very glad to 
hear Mayseder’s Second Pianoforte Trio, performed 
by the concert giver, M. Sainton, and Herr Lidel; 
having, as our readers may recollect [ante, p. 282], 
a kindness for the chamber-music of Mayseder not 
warranted by classicality. But the grand ideas, the 
graceful melodies and the piquant forms of this very 
Trio are sufficient to justify the kindness with all 
who dare think for themselves. Mdlle. Nau sang 
with a pure voice and great executive brilliancy. 
Her shake is something like perfection; not so her 
bocca Italiana. She would therefore be wise to con- 
fine herself to French music.—The last of Mr. Lucas’s 
Musical Evenings wason Wednesday last,—at which 
Mr. Osborne was to perform the pianoforte part of 
Beethoven’s Trio, No. 2, Op. 70—a composition 
which seems to be “ running” this year; since, let 
the world of chamber-music be ever so sober, not to 
say severe, it has still its “ lunes” and ‘“ fashions,’ 
like other dynasties. —The second Matinée of Miss 
Ellen and Mr. John Day was given on Thursday. 
The first part of its excellent programme was closed 
with M. Rousselot’s clever Septuor. 

So much for grand and classical compositions;—on 
Monday evening Herr Strauss commenced kis series 
of Concerts. Grave critics cannot have very much 
to say concerning the best dance-music—but Strauss 





gives us the very best ; unless it be that something of 


first love goes to our preference. Lanner produced 
perhaps lovelier—Labitzky has possibly livelier — 
melodies. A certain grandeur and dash are to be 
found in the polkas and pas redoublés of Gung’l, which 
befit his pompously-sounding name; but Strauss 
possesses the most genius, we think, and the most 
completeness as a composer. And should the world 
be republicanized out of its allegiance to the Waltz 
in favour of some wilder measure—or, supposing it 
possible that reaction should lead our children back 
to Minuets, with theirineffably solemn and coxcomb- 
ical grace—the waltzes of Strauss deserve to live ascom- 
positions of a special quality, admirably and quaintly 
fitted to their purpose, and sufficiently individual to 
bear consideration and to excite admiration when dis- 
severed therefrom. Herr Strauss is also an excellent 
and spirited conductor of other men’s music; pro- 
ducing an admirable—we should say, a surprising— 
effect, the numerical strength of his band considered, 





i 


—Thus, we think that “ himself and party ” should 
and will be heard with favour,—thick as is the crowd 
of conflicting musicians who are at present jostling 
each other in London. 

Mr. Joun Parry's Entertainment.—Since all 
the town (which includes “ oldest inhabitants” and 
“distinguished strangers’— the dwellers in Blooms- 
bury and in Belgravia—the great folks of Tyburnia 
and those belonging to the “common-er places” 
of Clapham and Kennington) — is pretty sure 
to see and to hear this entertainment, it would be 
superfluous in the Atheneum to begin at the begin- 
ning thereof, with Major Johnson, and to end with 
Mr. Bolsover and his ophicleide—or to attempt to 
count up the comicalities, by which the thoroughly 
original and highly-gifted entertainer holds his 
public fast, from “the grace before the banquet” 
till the moment when ‘God save the Queen’ is pom- 
pously performed by way of valediction. We have, 
further, too often recorded our opinion of Mr. John 
Parry to be called upon for yet one more elaborate 
recommendation of that which requires no recom- 
mending. Enough, then, to repeat that his mirth is 
quaint, strange, and always delicately gentlemanly. 
His music exhibits a vein of that genius and know- 
ledge, be the whimsicality ever so excessive, in which 
skilled musicians delight. So much form, fitness, 
and propriety pervade it, that we are often disposed 
to regret its maker as a lost (we must not say either 
a “mute” or an “inglorious”) composer. Mr. John 
Parry’s pianoforte playing and accompaniment too 
are of the best quality. May we never grow too old 
to enjoy merriment so little mechanical as his, and 
music so immeasurably superior to all the similar 
comical displays within our experience! This new 
entertainment can hardly fail to prove a “ handful 
of California” to its proprietor, 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre. — Much that was 
rumoured on behalf of Mdlle. Parodi previous to her 
arrival here was pleasantly calculated to quicken 
expectation. The pupil of Pasta, the inheritress of 
her traditions, could not fail to be an object of the 
liveliest interest to all those whose faith is so firm 
and whose memories are so grateful as ours. But 
here is yet another illustration of the vanity of human 
wishes! Jt is true that on witnessing the eagerly 
expected Lady’s performance in ‘ Norma’ we were 
strangely reminded of the 

Queen from her throne departed—not discrowned ; 
but we yet were more strangely impressed by an anec- 
dote belonging,—not to the kingdom of Opera, but to 
the province of bric-a-brac. Every China-fancier has 
heard of the plate sent to Nankin by way of pattern 
for a service of porcelain. The plate was, by mishap, 
cracked. The service came back,—form, texture, tint, 
all exactly imitated ;—but alas! on every article the 
crack of the pattern was repeated with no less fidelity. 
To apply the story—Mdl!e. Parodi’s voice bears 
a resemblance to Madame Pasta’s, so curious as 
almost to amount to family likeness. When fully 
brought out, it is rich in its upper tones, husky 
in its lower ones, in its middle portion lacking 
sonority—extensive in compass, but unwilling: yet 
capable ofas much execution as tragic opera requires, 
But the blemish is reproduced with disheartening 
certainty. We have never heard so young a voice 
so steadily flat as Mdlle. Parodi’s. Whereas Ma- 
dame Pasta'’s intonation was false only at the com- 
mencement of an evening, until of later days Time 
chose to assert his dominion over her genius, Mdlle. 
Parodi seems incapable of singing in tune.—Her 
acting is no less curious. Viewed in one point of 
view it is utterly destructive of every hope of original 
talent. With the exception of certain gesticulations 
more new than effective (witness the irritable jerk of 
Norma’s arms, accompanying her denunciation of 
Pollione in the first act), every attitude, every burst 
is a close imitation of Madame Pasta :—while be- 
twixt attitude and burst Mdlle. Parodi subsides into 
that utter inexpressiveness which marks the copyist 
of particular effects, but precludes the idea of herit- 
age. Had the Opera-Queen’s mantle really fallen 
on her pupil, we think that, however imperfect or 
flagrant might be the execution, we must have traced 
in Mdlle. Parodi’s performance a general feeling for 
the stage_which in Norma we do not. Herein 
lies our great disappointment,—and not in the imita- 
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tions referred to; since they may merely argue an 
immoderate devotion to the noblest of models. But 
while the extravagant praise of which Mdlle. Parodi 
has been the victim makes plain-speaking a duty, we 
will not relinquish our hope of finding real art and 
individual feeling in the lady till we have seen her fail 
in some character where she must rely exclusively 
on her own resources. This opportunity of really 
judging Mdile. Parodi will be afforded to us when she 
appears in ‘La Favorita.’ The opera will be strongly 
east — comprising Signori Gardoni and Bartolini, 
Coletti and Lablache. 

We last week adverted to the “new shuffling of 
the cards” caused by the failure of the Opera 
Concerts, and the consequent handing over of the 
classical music by Spontini, Weber, and Beethoven 
to the limbo where lie also poor Mendelssohn's 
*Tempest’ and Meyerbeer’s ‘Camp de Silésie.’ 
Malle. Jenny Lind’s “retirement into stage life” 
took place on Thursday ; the opera chosen being ‘ La 
Sonnambula’—in which Signor Calzolari played the 
part of Elvino. Of him we must speak in a future 
number. 
that this “retirement” is to be merely for five per- 
formances. But, following the “ rule of contrary” by 
which Mdlle. Jenny Lind seems resolved that all pro- 
testations concerning her professional career shall be 
judged, we imagine that the five nights may be ex- 
tended to fifteen, or five-and-twenty, or—who knows ? 
—fifty. The device answers. Our public seems grate- 
ful and enchanted in proportion as it is capriciously 
treated; and hence, with the majority, Mdlle. Lind’s 
unparalleled supremacy asa singer. But to “ pri- 
vate judgment” it must be obvious that there is more 
of management than of either Art or Nature in all 
these “ resolves and re-resolves”"—as Dr. Young hath 
it. We await the next cut and deal, and to see how 
another odd trick is to be made, with considerable 
diversion and curiosity. 

‘Electra’ is a new ballet for Mdlles. Carlotta Grisi 
and Marie Taglionii The charming danseuse (to 
ourselves most charming of all who are at present 
dancing on the stage) is here a Pleiad. There are 
some bewitching scenic effects; including in the last 
scene a display of electrical light which rivals that of 
the rising sun in the third act of ‘ Le Prophéte.’ 

Royat Irauian Opera, Covent Garpen.—We 
have not anew word to say touching ‘Linda,’ ‘ Lucia,’ 
‘Semiramide,’ or ‘ I] Barbiére,’)—but something con- 
cerning the new singers who have appeared in those 
operas. All have been well received; all have been 
represented by our contemporaries as completely suc- 
cessful. But critics who judge second performances 
are naturally colder and less flattering than those who, 
ranging themselves on the side of the newly-arrived 
artist, double every grace and overlook every defect 
in the glow and cordiality which belong to a first 
appearance. Weareinthe formercategory. Letus 
begin with the Irish lady. Till Miss Catharine Hayes 
shall be heard in other parts than ‘ Linda’ and ‘ Lucia’ 
we have little to add to the account from Milan [4/¢h. 
No. 1042] of her appearance in the former character. 
Either her voice is at present futigued (the fatigue 
telling especially in the lower tones), or she has not 
as yet got the range of Covent Garden; and we think 
that she is given to needless over-deliberation and 
over-emphasis in music, which, though not frivo- 
lous, is essentially light. The sound vocal study 
and lady-like demeanour promised by our corre- 
spondent are performed by Miss Hayes to a demi- 
semiquaver. Her permanent success in London 
depends on her power to take part in operas of com- 
bination: since the day of “stars” is over, save for 
bodies shining with “ electrical light,”—and this she 
does not. We ought to add, however, that Miss Hayes 
may probably give greater pleasure in any other 
work than in ‘ Linda.’ This opera has never been 
as popular with us as it deserves; while any new repre- 
sentative of the part in England has to work against 
recollections of Madame Persiani's exquisite perform- 
ance.—The Pierotto who appeared with Miss Hayes, 
Malle. de Meric, is a young lady of excellent pro- 
mise. The first few notes sung by her behind the 
scenes were decisive as to her voice; which is that rich 
and rare possession—a true, even, sweet and sufficient 
contralio, recalling the voice of Mrs. Shaw when 
that was in its prime. With all her extreme youth 
and unacquaintance with the stage, there is nothing 


It is now solemnly asserted and promised | 











unfinished nor gauche to be complained of in Malle. | ment that we recollect. It was on that accommo 


de Meric. She appears to have right ideas of style;— 
and with study and experience she can hardly fail to 
become a precious acquisition to any theatre. 
Unlike Mdlle. de Meric, Mdlle. Angriis no novice, 
—but an experienced artist, with a European reputa- 
tion and in the prime of her powers. Those powers are 
very great; and, further, of that peculiar quality which 
arrests as much as it engages the hearer. Her organ 
is a strong, solid, extensive contralto of at least two 
octaves in compass, retaining the true contralto quality 
to its uppermost height :—and in this preferable to 
those voices which are eked out by a falsetto. Nor 
is its evenness disturbed by those double bass tones, on 
which it has become too much the fashion for ladies 
having “low notes” to alight by way of concluding 
the phrase with effect. The peculiar timbre of Mdlle. 
Angri’s voice is not easy to characterize. It isimpres- 
sive without heaviness; it isex pressive without luscious- 
ness; it is distinct without clearness (as we apply the 
word in the case of a soprano) and as such it is sin- 
gularly available in concerted music. In short, to 
describe by comparison, whereas Mdlle. Alboni’s first 
phrasescharmed—Madlle. Angri’s arrested us, torepeat 
the verb. We thought her too deliberate in her reci- 
tative; but that is the modern Italian fashion, and may 
perhaps be amended here: while, that such delibera- 
tion is not a mask for want of cultivation was to be felt 


| at once when the executive passages of Arsace’s part 


were entered on. These were given with admirable 
roundness and finish;—add to this, with a certain 
originality distinct from eccentricity, which to our ears 
is very relishing. As an actress Mdlle. Angri is fully 
and earnestly in her part. She is the most manly Arsace 
we have seen, without coarseness or redundant gesti- 
culation. A power and purpose animate her bearing 
—and a seriousness befitting tragic drama in har- 
monious concord with her individual and striking 
voice,_which dispose us to expect intelligence, ex- 
pression and spirit in whatever she may undertake. 
—On Tuesday evening Malle. Angri gave proof of 
her versatility by appearing as Rosina, to Signor 
Ronconi’s Figaro in ‘Il Barbiére,—and thereby 
enlarged the sphere of her success. Such volubility 
and brilliancy of execution from a voice like hers 
does not live in the memory of opera-goer. She 
seems to court acceleration of tempo: she revels in 
such scale-passages as we have been used to hear 
only from the gosier of Madame Dorus-Gras. As 
a piece of acting, Mdlle. Angri’s Rosina is full of 
fire and vivacity— perhaps too full of experience. 
Figaro has nothing to teach her: — Almaviva is 
met more than half-way by her saucy apprehen- 
siveness. Her heart is fully bent on emancipation, 
—and against Dottor Bartolo, as much as towards 
her lover. This, we doubt not, may be very true 
and very Sevillian—but opera-goers like to be treated 
to a little of the victim, in place of the clever damsel 
“whom Beaumarchais drew.” However, be the 
“moral attributes” of Mdlle. Angri’s Rosina ap- 
praised at a high or at a low figure, certain it is that her 
performance of the comic no less than of the serious 
character establishes her as one of the most individual 
and dramatic cantatrici who have visited England; and 
excites a rather uncomfortable—because totally un- 
prophetic—curiosity regarding the direction whither 
she will next “ wing her flight.” The Royal Italian 
Opera is fortunate in having thus immediately re- 
placed one of its most popular artistes by another of 
the same special quality, who may possibly become 
even a more lasting favourite than her predecessor. 
—Long as our notice is, ere we close it we should 
mention that Madame Grisi is in marvellously bright 
and clear voice this year; and that after hearing this 
and that and the other singer, we return to her with 
a satisfaction which partakes of surprise. The 
orchestra and chorus at the Royal ItalianOpera area 
matter of greater pride and pleasure to us than ever, 
when heard by us, as they are just now, in close com- 
parison with those of the Grand Opéra of Paris, 





Marycepone. — On Monday the tragedy of 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ was revived; Miss Fanny Vining 
enacting Romeo and Mrs. Mowatt Juliet. Mr. 
Davenport performed Mercutio. In the first act a 
cotillion was introduced, set to slow and solemn 
music, in which Mrs. Mowatt deported herself with 
singular elegance. This lady’s Juliet gives more of 
the simplicity of girlhood than any previous present- 





pleasing in the balcony scene. In that with the Nee 


(Mrs. Johnstone), as also in the celebrated cham) 
scene, Mrs. Mowatt was generally effective, ad 
sometimes highly picturesque in her attitudes, ~ 
Vining looked somewhat too juvenile in Romeo 
wanted physique to embody the part in its meni 
attributes; but she so judiciously reserved her - 
gies for the stronger scenes that where we ex a 
her most to fail she best succeeded. We allude ty 
the conflict with Tybalt and the subsequent inter 
view with the Friar. Mr. Davenport’s Mereutig 
the best thing we have seen him do. The play ba 
been well placed on the stage,—some new Pictoril 
effects being introduced. We may mention jn 
ticular one at the end of the second act,—the scene 
opening into an inner chapel wherein the Friar 
forms the marriage ceremony, while the curtain falls 
The house was well attended. 


New Srranp.—A new farce, written by Mr. J 
M. Morton, and called ‘John Dobbs, or a Da 
at Everything,’ was produced here on Monday 
with success. The hero’s unfortunate name beips 
a bar to his would-be courtship of a squire’s da 
he contrives to introduce himself under the name ¢ 
Crichton—exhibiting as many talents as his “ admip. 
able” prototype. His course of wooing is opposed 
by Peter Paternoster (Mr. Compton) a foolish suitor 
—who, however, stands no chance with his aj. 
accomplished rival. The dialogue is smart; ang 
Mr. Leigh Murray as John Dobbs acquitted himsef 
triumphantly. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstp.—In addition tp 
the French and two Italian Operas open just Now,’ 
German company is about to commence operations 
on Monday week at Drury Lane. This, we believe, 
is the speculation of Herr Roeder, director of the 
German Opera of Amsterdam.—The members of his 
corps are Madame Palm-Spatzer from Stuttgand, 
Madame Marlow from Darmstadt,and Mdlle. Richter 
Vom Ilsenau from Amsterdam,—MM. Reer, Beck, 
Formes, and Pischek. A series of twelve perform. 
ances in London isannounced, after which the com- 
pany will visit our principal provincial towns—h 
addition to the stock repertory, which has undergone 
wondrously small enrichment since poor Webers 
death, we are promised the novelties of Germ 
opera ; but Kreutzer’s ‘ Nachtlager’ and Lortzingt 
‘Czaar und Zimmermann’ and Lindpaintners 
‘ Lichtenstein’—are the only works specified in this 
category.—Such a list is all but equivalent to a 
confession of the death of operatic invention in 
Germany. Meanwhile, the old classical works ar 
welcome,—and will attract if executed in first-rate 
classical German style. 2 

A version of Carafa’s ‘ Prison d’Edimbourg’. 
called ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian’—has been pm- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre, with Mdlle. Nu 
as the Madge Wildfire. Supposing all the passio 
and humour and frenzy and pathos to be tamed 
out of this character as entirely as it is in the 
power of librettist to accomplish—the very shadow 
left is more than Mdlle. Nau can fill. She isa 
correct and delicate singer of brilliant music; but 
never had—and now hardly will acquire—dw 
matic versatility or intensity. The opera has bee 
interpolated by Mr. E, Loder; to whom—as a very 
clever man—we wish a better occupation than this 
making of patch-work to suit the bad taste of a 
aimless management.—M. Octave has appeared a 
the St. James's Theatre in ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ with limited 
success, He is at best but a second-class French 
tenor: a description of artist by no means lacking 
merit,—but less interesting than’many aworse Italian 
singer.—H¢érold’s piquant ‘Pré aux Clercs’ 3 & 
nounced as in preparation for next week. 

Our contemporaries record the recent death df 
Mr. Purkis, the organist; best known as having for 
many years been the exhibitor of the Apollonicon— 
A renowned Parisian organist, M. Séjan (whose i- 
strument, if we mistake not, was the enormous and 
criarde machine in the Church of St. Sulpice) 5 
also, just dead. : 

Some confusion having been caused by the idee 
tity of names—we announce, as requested, that Signor 
Ferrari, our resident professor of singing, and the 
member of an Italian company now in Ament 
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etioned " that the former has not the slightest | 
mm { migrating or removing from London. | 
; We have still to offer a musical note or two made in | 
sarig while we were Waiting for ‘ Le Prophéte.’ The | 
oh Concert of the Conservatoire was very interest- | 
~» for on that occasion M. Berlioz was sanctioned | 
p S selebrity (80 our dear self-important neighbours 
"det it) by having for the first time some of his | 
“3 performed at the model concert of France. | 
= jeces given were selected from his ‘ Faust.’ | 
* vestion of the Sylph Chorus and Dance and | 
the Marche Hongroise [Ath. Nos. 1059, 1060] was 
sAmirable 3 the wonderful precision of the stringed | 
; «uments and also their unity of school here telling | 
tothe utmost. Then, the chorus-singing of the Conser- | 
zjoire pupils made us think with shame of the coarse | 
ewling suffered at our own Royal Academy,—so } 
sm did it seem, 80 delicate, so refined, in comparison. | 
Another feature of the Concert was a selection from 
gpontini’s * La Vestale,—incoherently made, and | 
gibout pause or division betwixt the morceauz. For | 


ie mistaken taste of this, the fine execution of the | 
jnirable finale to the second act in some degree | 

The solo of Julia was well but somewhat 
jarshly sung by Mdlle. Dobré,—and the denuncia- | 
of the Priest powerfully thundered out by M. | 


fion a 

io, He possesses that excellent gift, a deep | 
tas voice—and seems, happily, not tormented with | 
the fashionable desire to bariton-ize himself, the end 
of which is such sickliness and monotony among 
gists and such difficulty to managers and other 
theatrical persons. The Symphony was Beethoven's 
ina; which was performed with incomparable nicety 
ad brilliancy. More than these, however, is de- 
manded by German music; and our old prejudice 
(ifthe French so please to consider it) on the subject 
remains unshaken.—Ere we leave the world of Paris 
payers and bass singersa word of personal experience, 
gi not hearsay, is due to the credit of M. Battaille; 
whois an acquisition made by the Opéra Comique since 
qur last visit,—and whose singing and acting in ‘ Le 
Val d’Andorre’ are as ripe and as little like a be- 
gnner's work as can possibly be. The resources of 
the French in the matter of stage-singers are enough 
to make all English folks when in a monopolizing 
ad uncharitable humour very low-spirited. But as 


aeomposition, ‘ Le Val d’Andorre’ [see ante, p. 147] | 


snot, we venture to say, the advance upon ‘ Les Mous- 
qetaires’ which its panegyrists have pronounced it. 
(Charming the instrumentation is, and capitally is the 
work performed; but as to “the substantials,” ac- 
quintance with the opera en scéne has given us no 
ause to change our judgment of the ideas recorded 
wme weeks ago, 

A new play is we see at length advertised at 
fadler’s Wells. We began to fancy that the long 
wason at this theatre was to close without any at- 
tmpt being made to advance the progress of ori- 
goal dramatic production. As it is, the production 
tould have been at an earlier date. Now, the 
piece may do good to the house—but the house can 
xarcely do good to the piece. 

We have already expressed a hope that the 
Olympic Theatre may not be rebuilt on a spot of 
neh limited capabilities, in the way both of area and 
approach, as that which it recently occupied in 
Wych Street. A correspondent reminds us of 
wother, which has already been proposed more 
than once as the site of a theatre—and which, as 
there seems to be now no bidders for it, is perhaps to 
tehad on tolerably moderate terms. We allude to 
the vacant space on the east side of Leicester Square. 
There are reasons of both public and private induce- 
ment for the adoption of this site. Considerably to 
the westward of most of the other theatres, it would 
lave some advantage over them in that respect. It 
8 desirable, too, that the gap in Leicester Square 
should be filled up,—if only because that would in 
il probability lead to something further being done ; 
and at present the inclosure or garden of the Square 
4 our readers know, in a most forlorn and beggarly 
condition, 

‘here seems enough and to spare of motion and 
{citement in the musical and dramatic world of 

ca. A Signor Bottesini, who is described as 
“amazing contrabasso, has just taken leave of “ the 
” for Europe.—Madame and M. Laborde, too, 
®t about to return thence.—Mr. Balfe’s ‘Enchan- 


- us a few weeks ago, are distinct | tress’ has been produced, with entire success, at New 


York.—Drama, too, seems alive—and “ kicking” in 
the person of Mr. Forrest, who spends much labour 
in writing rabid letters abusive of Mr. Macready to 
the newspapers. These, we imagine, help rather 
than harm the person they are intended to injure. 
—The American papers contain much information 
in regard to Mr. Macready ; to whom a public 
dinner has been given in the “ Verandah,” at New 
Orleans. In return, Mr. Macready made a demo- 
cratic speech, highly complimentary to his American 
auditors. The toasts were expressive of reciprocity of 
sentiment. Both the occasion and the oration were 
highly complimentary to Mr. Macready; and they 
make a pleasant set-off to the illiberal and tedious 
Forrest squabble.—The Shakspearian Readings of 
Mrs. Butler have been most profitably popular in 
“the States,"—and our readers shall have a morsel 
of American panegyric thereupon. Says a journal :— 

** She has not only given a large portion of the commu- 
nity, whose education has been shockingly neglected, a 
glimmering apprehension of the beauties and mysteries of 
Shakspeare and the female voice, but she has withdrawn 
from their retirement great numbers of that interesting class 
who patronize genteel religion, and eschew the vain and 
carnal delights of the giddy fashionable world. In botIf re- 
spects, this pretty and gifted woman has rendered essential 
service to the English drama and the Dutch Reformed and 
Presbyterian fashionables of New York.” (!) 

Assuredly, there is a raciness in American newspaper 
praise which no stranger can counterfeit. 

The Transatlantic journals inform also us of the 
death (24th of March) of Miss Rose Telbin, aged 
twenty-two. Popular at our own Haymarket some 
few years ago, and since 1847 at the Broadway and 
Park Theatres in the United States,—her loss is dwelt 
| on with much emphasis.—The same oracles inform 
| us, we know not how truly, that Mr. Webster of the 
| Haymarket, London, is likely to become the re- 
| builder and manager of the Park Theatre in New 
York. An authorized agent has negotiated for the 
| property ; and it is added, “rumour intimates that 
Mr. Charles Kean will be interested in the proposed 

speculation.” 








MISCELLANEA 

The Telegraph and the Snow Storm.—The news- 
papers have contained accounts, communicated by 
Mr. Walker, the superintendent of Telegraphs on 
the South-Eastern Railway, of the destruction by 
the snow storm of Thursday the 19th instant of 
Telegraph Poles in certain districts of that railway. 
| As the facts stand hitherto alone in the history of 
| Telegraphs—and, as the peculiar conditions may not 
| soon recur—he requests us to give publicity to the 
following more extended particulars. — 

Tunbridge, April 24. 

The day dawned most dismally; dull, heavy rain, with 
wind from the northern regions of the horizon, prevailed 
during the morning ; the rain ceased (here) for a short time 
before noon; but was soon succeeded by mingled snow, 
sleet and rain, with increasing wind, which continued with 
more or less violence until near 3 a.m. on Friday. . At day- 
light the whole country round was buried in snow several 
inches deep; lower down the line, at Ashford, Hythe and 
Canterbury, for instance, the snow was deeper and the ap- 
pearance more wintry. During the day, and at least till 
8 p.m., although the snow fell in great abundance it did not 
adhere to the telegraph wires; the thermometer at this period 
being about 32°, or freezing point; but as night came on a 
remarkable change occurred,—the snow commenced ad- 
hering to the wires as it fell, until it accumulated to the 
thickness of a man’s arm, forming tolerably regular cylin- 
ders, in one continuous length from pole to pole; and, 
what was remarkable, the wires occupied very much a cen- 
tral position to these cylinders. The thermometer was now 
below 32%. From an examination I made early on Friday, 
Lestimated that each yard of wire sustained snow to the 
amount of ten or twelve pounds; this would give between 
two and three thousand pounds for each pole, and in some 
cases double this. The first effect was to depress the -wires ; 
and it was a magnificent sight to behold the four festoons of 
congealed snow, 55 yards in length, and descending within 
arm’s reach from heights of 12 feet and upwards. Here and 
there a wire gave way beneath the pressure, but ,this was 
an exception to the general rule ; for, in most cases where 
the poles remained firm the wires recovered their original 
position or nearly so. The wire is No. 8 iron-wire galva- 
nized. Between 9 P.M. of Thursday and 3 a.m. of Friday 
the work of destruction began. One or two poles near 
Tunbridge were disturbed; a few between Headcorn and 
Pluckley ; many between Pluckley and Ashford were broken 
and others overthrown ; and in the eight miles between Ash- 
ford and Hythe (the worst place) thirty-six poles, or more 
than one eighth, are broken, and many more are down; 
and from Hythe to Folkstone a few are broken and others 
down. No material damage was done elsewhere; and, in 
all the above cases, the course of the wire was nearly at 
right angles to the direction of the wind. The violence of 
the storm was most felt on the embankments; but some few 
; Poles in sheltered places were carried away. The poles are 








five or six inches square, and were broken generally near to 
the ground, occasionally half way up. In soft places the 
ground gave way and so preserved the poles. e storm 
was most felt between Ashford and Hythe, nearer Hythe. 

Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich, has kindly furnished me with 
the following observations: —* 6 p.m. Barom. 2859; Therm. 
34; Wind moderate, N.E.—9 p.m. Barom, 28°47; Therm. 31}; 
Wind increasing ; sleet in abundance.—Midnight, Barom. 
28°20; Therm. 30; Wind in heavy gusts; sleet and rain 
squalls.—Friday, 2 a.m. Tremendous current of atmospheri¢ 
electricity passing between balls of atmospheric apparatus, 
which continue without relaxation for three quarters of an 
hour. The wind now blew a perfect hurricane, while the 
sleet descended in vast quantities, accompanied by hail, 
vivid flashes of lightning, and corresponding peals of thun- 
der. Barom. 28:17; Therm. 29}. After the storm a con- 
siderable fall of snow, which covered the ground to the 
depth of four inches.” 

It appears, then, that as soon as the atmosphere became 
in the state of equilibrium, tottering between thaw and 
frost, the snow began to cling to the wires; and, as fresh 
supplies arrived, it collected around the nucleus already 
formed, and congealed rather than froze into a compact 
mass; the high wind may probably have had some influ- 
ence in the comparatively regular arrangement of the snow 





about the wires. So long as the poles remained perpendi- 
| cular all was well; but, when the force of the wind, acting 
on the large surface now presented by the snow cylinders, 
and with a leverage of twelve or more feet, moved the 
| centre of gravity without the base, the descent of the 
| whole was inevitable. Although I saw many limbs of trees 
| broken off, this was not general. The snow did not congeal 
on the trees as it did on the wires; whether any electrical 
state of our wires may have influenced this or not I am not 
prepared to say. The snow has not yet (2 p.m.) disappeared 
from the Sevenoaks hills, nor from those below Ashford. 
lam, &c. CHARLES V. WALKER, 


The Nimroud Sculpiures.—With reference to the 
second portion of these sculptures, the Quarterly 
Review remarks— 

These articles, by the negligence or unwarrantable curi- 
| osity (we are unwilling to use stronger terms) of persons at 
Bombay, have suffered considerable damage. Some of the 
| smaller ones, particularly those of glass, having been care- 
lessly repacked, were found broken to atoms; some, in- 
cluding the most valuable specimens (these are Mr. Layard’s 
words) were missing,—it is to be hoped not purloined by 
some over-tempted collector. 

On this statement a writer in the Bombay Times 
thus comments.— 

The first collection of the Nimroud Sculptures that 
arrived amongst us was that made by Mr. Hector, trans- 
mitted through his agents, by whom they were exhibited to 
the public in 1846: they were afterwards sent home and 
purchased by the British Museum. In December 1847 ten 
fine slabs, in a state of the most perfect preservation, were 
sent down by Major Rawlinson as a present to Mr. (nowSir) 
G. R. Clerk, then Governor of Bombay, by whom they were 
| presented to the Economic Museum. In February 1848 the 
| collection referred to in the extract we have quoted arrived 
in Bombay, and Mr. Clerk, who was then in Scinde, with 
his usual liberality and consideration for the public, imme- 
diately wrote directing them to be transferred from the 
Dockyard to the Town Hall, and there set out for exhi- 
bition,—each stone to be accompanied by a description of 
the character and history of the sculptures it contained. 
The order of the Governor somehow or other was never 
attended te; and just as the relics were about to be shipped, 
three of them which had broken from their packings and 
were exposed at any rate, were set out for some days for 
inspection,—the fact of their being so having been notified 
in the gazette. One of these was the black marble obelisk 
which the reviewer describes as far the most interesting of 
the relics in the museum. The other specimens were a 
gigantic head, and the feet and ankles of a colossal bull. 
As the obelisk in particular was understood to be unique as 
a specimen of Assyrian art, and incapable of being restored 
at any price if lost or injured in its progress home,—as, 
moreover, the whole collection was public property, in- 
tended for the information of the people of England, and 
paid for, in part at least, from the purses of Her Majesty's 
subjects in India,—it was considered expedient that casts 
should be taken of it for preservation in Bombay. Few 
of us were ever likely to see it in the British Museum, and 
it was to the exertions of Bombay antiquaries that whatever 
was known of them was due. A cast was accordingly taken 
—the obelisk itself, amongst the few it seems of the speci- 
mens which have reached home uninjured, not having 
sustained the slightest damage from the operation. Had 
the other specimens now complained of as being broken or 
destroyed been similarly treated, they might readily have 
been restored. But what shall we say of the intense nar- 
row-mindedness of the Trustees of the Museum when we 
find that permitting the specimens to be seen at all, or 
suffering copies to be made of them, has formed ground of 
blame to the Bombay Government? The only specimens 
which have suffered are those which were packed at the 
place where they were excavated,—and which were not 
when here interfered with at all. The lesser relics complained 
of as having been lost were when here exhibited loose in a 
basket: they, too, had broken loose from their original 
packings—how they were re-packed we know not. This, 
however, we do know—that the only fault that seemed 
capable of being found with the acting storekeeper, Captain 
Robinson, was that of an over anxiety to take care of the 
relics under his charge. Of the lesser relics there was 
neither invoice nor description, nor any means whatever of 
knowing what had been sent, what were present, or what 
absent. As to what was seen at Bombay we can speak 
very particularly having examined them with the utmost 
care, and made a note of them at the time; and those 
spoken of as missing were assuredly never seen here at all, 








—from the time at all events that the relics were laid open 
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to inspection. “It will, we trust, be a comfort to ‘the parti- | 
cularly illiberal-minded gentlemen at home, who begrudge 
the subjects of fler Majesty in the East an opportunity of 
examining the most wonderful of Oriental relics, to be 
informed that thirteen magnificent specimens of Assyrian 
sculpture have been at Bombay frem August till April, the 
packings of some of which have given way so as to permit 
the specimens to be seen without injury, which have, in 
consequence of the letter of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, been as carefully kept from public view as the 
beauties of a Turkish harem; that the packings in which 
these were originally sent to the presidency are likely now 
to be preserved intact; and that if the Meanee at this 
season of hurricane should encounter any such gale as that 
which so nearly proved fatal to the Jumna and her precious 
cargo, the present sculptures will be all defaced and de- 
stroyed strictly according to regulation, and without the 
power of being reproduced or restored. There isstill a large 
collection of Nimroud Marbles at Bussora, which have now 
for eighteen montlis been softly reposing in the mud of the 
Euphrates: they have been ordered to be sent to Bombay 
80 soon as this can be effected without exnense. They weigh 
in general from half a ton to a ton, and one of them is esti- 
mated at nearly ten tons; so we are not l.aely to see them 
in any very great hurry amongst us unless the present instruc- 
tions are qualified as to matter of outlay. As the gypsum 
of which the monuments are composed is partially soluble 
and easily injured by damp or defaced altogether by the 

water of the river, it would have surely been better to have 
left them protected by the rubbish under which they have 
slept in such perfect security for three thousand years than 
to have exposed them in a position where in a few years 
certain destruction awaits them. 
one that might be well taken up by our local learned so- 
cieties. A memorial on the subject might secure their speedy 
removal from their present most unsafe position; and at the 
same time ensure us the opportunity of having plaster 
casts taken for our Bombay co!lections such as would afford 
all the protection that could be provided against sea risks, 
and give an opportunity to our Stevensons, Wilsons, Mit- 
chells, and others who have done so much for the eluci- 
dation of our earlicr eastern antiquities, to see whether 
they could not in the present case, as in that of the cave 
antiquities, assist in eliciting the secrets at present locked 
up in the cuneiform character so clearly sculptured and 
beautifully preserved on the Nimroud stones. We may have 
but one Rawlinson amongst us; but we have many of 
the same school who have hitherto succeeded in kindred 
avocations, and who perhaps only require to have the 
opportunity of exerting themselves in this secured to them 
to achieve success. A steamer would easily bring down 
at once the whole relics now reposing in the mud at 
Bussora,—and the cruize of a steamer in the Persian Gulf 
used to be supposed to contribute greatly to the benefit of 
the State. If this cannot be managed, why not have plaster 
casts taken on the spot? Gypsum everywhere abounds in 
the neigh bourhood,—and casts of the whole collection might 
be stowed away in the space a single block would occupy. 

Navigation of the Arctic Regions. Commander 
Joseph West, an officer of long standing, has pro- 
posed a plan of fitting a steam-vessel with ice ham- 
mer and ice saws, to be worked by the shaft of the 
engine, for the purpose of navigating the Polar regions, 
The projection is applicable to either screw or paddle- 
wheel steamers, and is thus explained:—A semi- 
circular cogged plate is fixed on the shaft, which 
connects itself with an elevating bar, fixed to the end 
of a sway beam, the fulerum bei ing in a crank on the 
bow of the vessel, at the fore end “of the sway beam, 
where the ice hammer is hung, which, by the con- 
nexion of the cogs, is raised eight feet at every revo- 
lution. It is thrown out of gear when they disconnect, 
the hammer then falls, and is again raised when the 
cogs connect. The hammers are from fifteen to 
twenty hundred weight, working alternately on each 
side before the stem, and are capable of breaking 
through ice four or five feet thick; thus enabling a 
vessel so fitted to approximate much nearer to the 
supposed position of Sir John Franklin’s ships than 
can be done by the present means,—as the above 
application can be fitted to any steam vessel at a 
trifling expense compared with the object to be 
obtained. The invention is as simple as it appears 
to us to be practicable; and we trust that the 
Admiralty will appreciate the value of the plan, and 
the motives which actuated the gallant projector, by 
despatching a vessel so fitted at once on the perilous 
track of the almost despaired-of northern navigators, 
— United Service Gazette. 





To Corrgespoxpents.—W. M. T.—G. T.—Dr. T. 0. W.— 
Ii. D.— received. 

R. T.—The answer to this and other correspondents is, 
that although Mr. Leslie delivered six Lectures this year, 
four only were new. The substance of the two others was 
given last year—and reported in our columns at the time of 
delivery. 

G.T.’s paper ‘On the Magnet,’ is so purely a speculation 
—not even agreeing with proved facts—that we cannot deal 
with it. 

H. M., who writes from Liverpool, may be reminded that 
some weeks ago we gave good reason for formally taking 
leave of the subject referred to in his letter. 


Erratum.—P, 416, col. 2, line 2, for‘ Medea’ read Medicis. 


The subject, we think, is } | 
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By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans; 
Of whom may be had, in 8vo. price Sixpence, 


_ Mr. , Macaulay’ 's Inaugural Address at Glasgow, 
ee 


This day is published, 
LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF PROMOTING 
RAILWAYS IN IRELAND 
By GEORGE P RESTON WHITE 
London : John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 
In 4 vols. Svo. cloth lettered, price 3, 
(Dedicated, by permission, to His Royal Highness Prince Ay Tert 
I ISTORY of the PHILOSOPHY of MIND: 
embracing the opinions of all writers on mental 1 sei 
from the earliest period to the By ROBERT 
BL (ath Esq. : £ the hist 
“ For the thorough student of the history of philosoph 
the best cuide. The work wil! certainly be read and congti ant 
Athencun b. . 1 aie a ‘ 
re deserving li rary book has no’ js ued fi = 
within 5 the pee sent century.”— Literary Ga r om the preg 
London: Trelawney Saunders, 6, ¢ a cross, 
H. Parker. ¢: ambridge: Macn rillan & Co, 
lachlan & Co. Dublin: ae Smith. 
30, 


Blakey’s Free-will. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 8s, 
Blakey’s Logic. With List of W orks on Logic, 

price é 5a. 
= 


present time. 


Oxfe 
E sdinburgh iia: 





ART AND PRACTICE a 
his day is published, cloth boa price f 
THE ART and PRACTIC E “of E TCHING. 


with Numerous Examples. 
By CIN. 


0 a“! 


4K 
This work contains full instructions for the successful cultin- 
tion of the above fashionable and amusing art, and also oo 
study of soft ground etching, aquatinta, and other varieties of ligh; 
engraving. 
London: §. & J. Fuller, 5, Rath- 
bone- place. 


This day is published, with 70 Woodeut Illustrations, feap. 8v0, 


price 5s. 
THE SEA-SIDE BOOK: 
being an eT o the Natural Tistory of the British 
Coasts. By W HARVEY, M.D., M.R.LA., Keeper of the 
Herbarium, of the t niversity of Dublin, aud Professor of Botany 
to the Royal Dublin Society. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 


Gallery of Fine Arts, 34 and 35 





This his day ‘is ; pub lished, vig pot pe - 8vo. =. Four Tinted Lithographic 


price 7 
RNITHOLOGICAL R AM BLES in SUSSEX; 
with a Systematic Catalogue of the Birds of that County, and 
Puss P28 on their Local Distribution. By A. E. KNOX, MA, 
.LS., F.Z.8 

‘A. E. Knox, Esq. is well located on our southern coast for 
observations on the migratory birds, and bestows time and great 
attention to the subject.” ow arrel’s History of British Birds, Vol, 

I, page 404, Second Editio 

ohn Van v at 1, -Paternoste T-row. 


early rea 
TTHE COMING on d the KING DOM of the 
LORD JESUS; being an Examination of the Work of the 
Rey. D. Brown on the Second Coming . the Lord, 
By the Kev. H. 
Lately published, by the sana dtle nor, 
The Blood of the Cross. Sixth Thousand. Price 
1s. handsomely bound in cloth. 
Kelso: John Kutherfurd, Market-place. Edinburgh: = 
Johnstone, and Oliver & Boyd. London: James Nisbet & 
Dublin: John Robertson; and all Boo! ksellers, 





On May Ist, 
KNIGHT'S MONTHLY VOLUME. 


AMBLES BY RIVERS. — Tue Taanss, 
) Vol.Il. ByJAMES THORNE. Completing the Work; 
with a Postcript by the Editor, on the completion of the > Ceres 
Shilling Volumes, Price 1s. sewed ; la. 6d. cloth; or bound with 
Vol. L. price 3s, 
NOTIC F. 7” 

The concluding Volume of ‘THE THAMES’ (Rambles by 
Rivers. by James Thorne), published this day, completes the Series 
of Knight's Shilling Volumes for all Readers. 

The Complete 4 consists of 1:6 volumes, viz. :— 
KNIGHT'S WI LY SHILLING VOLUME.. 

KNIGHT’S MONTHLY SHILLING VOL UME... 
The SUPPLEMENT to the WEEKLY VOLUME 
Cabinet —— of Engla ol was from sie 
Edition) . ‘ 


188 
Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher; and Sub 
scribers are requested to complete their sets. The Reissue will be 
continued Monthly, 


RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
ORD BROUGHAM'’S DISCOURSES m 
4 INSTINCT and on SCIENCE. Ina double volume, prc 
2s. sewed, 2s. Gd. cloth.— Also 
ACON, his WRITINGS S and his PHILOSO- 
PHY. Ry G. L. CRAIK, A.M. Price, in a treble volume, 
38. sewed, 38. 8d, double, 
ABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY ¢ 
BRITISH WORTHIES. Vols. V. and VI. in a dow le 
volume, with 12 Steel Engravings and Memoirs, price 28. sew Por: 
28. 6d. cloth. ‘Yo be completed in 6 double volumes. With 72 Fu! 
traits on Steel. 
THE RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL WORKS i 
CONTINUED MONTHLY. 
Charles Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. 
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On the Ist of May, price 2s. 6 
THE § TATISTICAL 
ou BNAL SOCIETY. 


iTfservice and its Provident Institutions. 
iand Wales, with Shaded Maps. 
plogy ,Corn,C “bAy rine gua &e. 
m Parker, 445, W West Stran 


th Annual Rep 
ji tic of 


John Willa 
eet f May, No. XVIII. price 4s., of 
On the Ist 0 
WE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the GEO- 
a ICAL SOCIETY. With Engravings of new Fossils 
gpd numerous _—— Contents. 
proceeding nef areas 0 iethe President, Sir H. T’. De la Beche. 
anniverst I oo the: Soft Parts of Orthoceras. 
Mr. Hal n Slaty Cleavage. 
sum of Nova Scotia. 
ants of the Anthracite Formation of the 


Mr. Sharpe, AP he Geology of Oporto and the Silurian Coal of 
r. § 
Valle franslatic ms of For 
( on Fish from the Coal 
Trilobites. 
ula the Salt Lakes of Ararat. 
To soe L- to LV. of the Quarterly Journal, price 17s, 6d. bound 


Memoirs :— 
Measures. 


Longman & Co, London. 


ee ae - = 
EQUARTERLY REVIEW, No.CLXVIII. 
ie is ‘JU ST PUBLISHED. 
Contents. 
LAR SCIENCE. 
. PO BREAKING AND STABLE ECONOMY. 
ul. THE SKERRYVORE L IGHTHOUSE. 
1V,. CATTLE AND SHEE! 
vy. GERMANY AND AU PRIA. 
VI. CURZON MON ASTERIES ; 
VIL REVOLU TIONIZED ITALY. 
yUL MACAULAY’S 3S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
John Murra: Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE THE BRITISH ISH QU ARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No, XVIIL, price 6., will be published May 1. 
Contents. 
1. Schleiermac ra ian Theology. 
2 Cotton groy wing—American and Indian. 
3. Thomas Campbell—Modern Poetry. 
4, Nineveh ey the Bible. 
5. Calvin and Servetus. 
6, The Physical History of the Earth. 
. Abbé Lamennais—Socialism. 
& PDennis’s Etruria. 
. Giordano Brene—hi his Life and Writings. 
10. Criticisms on Book 
Jac’ kson ‘ Walford, 18, St, Paul's Churchyard; and 
‘o. Stationers l-cour 


MAG AZINE, 


2s. 6d. 


S OF THE LEVANT. 





London : 
singkin, Marshall & 


DLACKWOOD'S 
b No, CCCCILI., for M AY. P mee Se 
*onter 


1. Colonisation— Mr. Wake Sield’s ‘Theory Hi. The 
Foreign Conserv atism. — Ill. Madam e ef Arbouvil 
Doctor.’-1V. Ni ational Educ: ation ‘in Se_tiand. —V. Arares 
the Armenia ighlands.— Legi cy in France.— 4 

y ‘A Sketch in Ver s—VII “Moonlight IX. Mioon- 
By B. Simmons.— ia and Hungary. 
inburgh and London. 


action, or 
* Village 

— 

Tt 


Memories. 
William Blac wood & Sons, 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE 
° . 3s., contains : 
1. Lays of the Scottish Cavali Froude’s Nemesis of Faith. 
4 The Peac> Campai ms 0} ry Go: | 3 8. Indian Meal. 
sign Faunce. Part IT 9, The Two Operas. 
1 Loose Leaves from the Note- | 10, Poetry, and Recent 
k of a Schemer, Con- 
cluded. 11. 
4 Sacred Latin P 49 | 
i Matrimony. Part I. 12. 
4 ‘To Struggle + ot Hope is 
banished. 


for May, 


Military Policy —the Late 
Reductions. 
Current History. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


~~ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, THE MAY NUMBER, _ 
areas Half a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 
CONTAINS: 


1 The Note-Book of a Coroner's, Clerk.’ By the Author of *‘ Expe- 
riences of a Gaol Chaplain. 
Cnarten XVI. The Doom of the Imbecile. 
Cuarten XVIT. The Tactics of a Clever C enies). 
Cuarter XVIIL. Rush, During and After the Tr 
2 Para; or, gone and Adventures on the Banks of the ‘Amazon. 
By I. E. Warren. 
CuaP 4. : XVI. The Beauty and Utility of the C ashew- “tree 
—Capture of Wild Horses—Manner of break 
Slaughter of a ferocious Bull—Turkey Buzzar is 
and Burial—Funerals in the City—An Evening Conver- 
sation—I mportance of Studying Nature. 
4 Alice May. By Edward Jesse. 
4The Bye-lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and 
Characters. By Sylvanus. 
Cnapter XI. Wen Arrivals at Newmarket— Lord Miltown 
—olonel 2 —The commencement of “ Business’ — 
My introdestion to Mr. 0’ Fay—Turf LIllustrations—Lord 
George Bentinck—The Marquis of Exeter—The Earl of 
Eghneton—The Professions ais— The Milesian Swell— Mr. 
Harry Unwell—The Flash Pet—The“ Dollar”°—W hat’s in 
a Name—Heraldic bieson—T he Break-up of the King— 
Virtuous Public Men. 
5, Wayside Pictures through France, B elghim, and Germany. 
CHAPTER ag ae Jeune France —XXXI. Celtic Monu- 
ments. Tours. — XXXII. From hae to 
Orleans,—X X Xi. The Show-Houses of Orlea 
4 Gossip of Walhalla and Schwanthaler. By Miss “Costello, j 
. ~ Author of ‘Clara Fane.’ 
1. Night. from the German. 
& The House of D’Espagnet, the Architect, at Bordeaux. 
§ To the Clouds, from the German. 
1, Appetite: a Sarcastic on the Gastric. 
Musical Notes for April. 
2 Ye Worst of Three: 


By noes Crowquill. 

. By Tartal) 3 Familia B 
a Legend of Tewington "W avene, 

Lord Maidstone. - _— i . 


1. Memoirs of Chateaubriand. Written by Himsec 
K Lyrical Echoes of the Indian Mail: No. L. Chillianwallah ; 
0. IT. Goozerat. By E. 8. Creasy. 
Ii Literature of the Month. iss Martineau’s History of Eng- 
land—Cunningham’ '3 History of the Sikhs—Milman’s Horace 
¢ Emigrant Family—Ruxton’s Travels in the Far West 


Cag ruikshank’s Mints to Emigrants—Lectures of Queen's 
‘al 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 


TTHE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, a Quarterly 
Journal of Theology and Literature. 
No. XVIII, MAY, 1849. 
* Respice, Aspice, Ne wosPic rg.” —St. Bernard. 
ente, 
Art. 1. Macaulay's Histors of England. 
‘roude s Nemesis of Faith. 


1, 
2. 
3. Medieval Architecture. 

4. Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, 
6 


» Noel on the Union of Church and State. 
. Memoir of Dr. 


London: 


Tuckerman. 
John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


A TNS WORTH S MAGAZINE. 
va Contents for MAY. No. LXXXVIIL 
I. Crichton. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.—II, Cambri 
Tales.—IL1. Ethnes. By Henry J. Slack, Esq ’. Little James's 
Journey from Poverty to Prosperity. By E. P. Rowsell, Esq. —Vv. 
he Homesteads of Lower Brittany. By W. Hu phews E VL. 
The Countess de Rudolstadt. By Miss Hays.—V tunes 
of Jacob Brooks: Three Phases of Life. Be Nicholas 
Michell, Esq.—VII > Cavern of Panama; or, the Pirate’s 
Treasure. By W. H. “G. Kingston, Esq.—1X. T he Prospects of the 
Gold-Finders.—X. Jacob Van der Nces. By Madame Paalzow 
Illustrated by Hantor K. Browne. 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 


(OLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited wy W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Yontents for MAY. No, CCCXLI. 
. Soapey Sp nge "3 ee Tour. 
er X. Such a Run.—Chapter XI. 
Chapte : XIL. T *he Deal and the Disaster. 
An Old Friend. 
. The Fairy Hawk. A Legend of Cumberland. 
Author of * Azeth, the gyptian.’ 
° sland Islands. By Captain Sulivan, R.N 
lo a nds of Bres . By John Oxenford, Esq. 
y. Lorenzo da Ponte. By Dudley Costello, ‘Esq. 
. The Phenomena of Sleep. 
. Pedro the Cruel. 
. On Rocins a reccnt Engraving of Schlegel. 








The Feeler 
—Chapter XII. 


By the 


By Cyrus Red- 


ts P "e ople and its Faith, 
ireen’s Account of the Great Paris Excursion. 
ries in the Levant. 
A ¢ Ionian Islands in 1: 49, 
4. he Habitué’s Note-B« 
. The Opera and the The: atres. 
. Literature of the Month. 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY, 


No. 8&8. 
Illustrated by H. K. Brownr. Price 2a. 6d. 
Chapman & Tall, 186, Strand. 
. ast receiv 
‘| HE NORTH "AME R TCAN 
No. 143, For April, 1849. Price 6s. 
Contents, 
The Men and Brutes of Sou 
Channing on Et ~ 
The Empire of Bra 
Anthon’s Cicero and Tacitus 
Ellett’s Women of the oh 
py History of Philes 
he Female Poets of Americ 
P ronunciation of the Latin Lang yuage. 
Ancient Mx smuments in America. 
Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘ Poems. 
Critical Notices. New Publications received, &e. 
__London: : John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


REVIEW, 


h Africa. 
on in Childbirth. 


e In feap. Svo. price 5a. 
AYS from the CIMBRIC LYRE; with various 
a Verses by GORONVA CAMLAN. 

“ Not only are many of the poems founded on the national super- 
stitions, which are thus made more & » 
reader, but several of the most inte ing 
with the Prin: pality are treated of in the body of the work, ‘ana 
amply Sisensaal in the Appendices and Preface with a zeal and 
warmth which are in these days sufficiently refreshing ; and the 
more especially so when, as in the present instance, they are tem- 
pered by sound judgment, and expressed with elegance and ease.” 

Ecclesiastic, vol. viii. 

_Wi illiam Pi ickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. Svo. 7a. a 2nd edition, altered ona enlarged, of 
N OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS 
of THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and Apelicd Logic. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM THOMS 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’ 's College, Onto rd. 
* A very acute work, and learned.”— Prof. De Me ryan’s Logic. 
‘Also, just published, 

The Law and the Gospel: a Sermon preached at 
Oxford, at the Lent Assize, 1849. 8vo. price 1s. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
WORKS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Just published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 128, 

.OTES and LECTURES upon SHAKE- 
i SPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and DRAMA- 

TISTS, with other LITERARY REMAINS of 8. T. 
RIDGE. Edited by Mrs. H. N. COLERIDGE, 

Also, uniform with the above, 
. Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols. 15s. 
The Poetical Works only, in 1 vol. 6s. 
Aids to Reflection. 2 vols. 12s. 
The Friend: a Series of Essays. 3 vols. 15s. 
On the Constitution of Church and State, and 
Lay Sermons. 78. 6d. 





COLE- 


6. Biographia Literaria; or, Biogr: uphical Sketches | 


of m Literary Life and Opinions. Ns 
. Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 


3 vols. 
2nd Edit. 
(Nearly ready.) 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
SLATER'S Sram sm SERIES FOR MAY. 

m April 30th, ha ly bound in green cloth gilt, 
Breck? ORD: s v A T NEK: an Arabian Tale. 
With Memoir by WILLIAM NORTH. 

Already published, E ow RSON’S - WELVE ESSAYS. 
In preparation, 
LONGFELLOW'S HYPE ION ; La Ni ARTINE’S RAPHAEL 
1s. each ; free by post, 1s. 6d. 
*y* As travelling companions, this Serics is invaluable. 
George Slater, 252, Strand, 
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Just published, feap. Svo, 108. 6d. 
Brow ULF: an Epic Poem. Translated from 
An Fie Boxen into English Verse by A. DIEDRICH 
WACKERBARTH, A.B. 
William P ickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
IVY’S HISTORY OF ROME, literally 
¥ "= anslated, with Notes and Illustrations, by Dr. Spillan. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
Sc HILLER’S ROBBERS, EARLY DRAMAS, 
ond GHOST SEER, translated by H. G. Bohn, is now ready. 
Sohn, York street, Covent- ~garden. " 
~ BOTIN ‘s SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR MAY. 
TAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER’S COM- 
\ PANION, comprising a new Treatise on Odds, a Collection 
of Match Games. including that played with Mons, St. Amant, 
and a Selection of Original Problems. 
of Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. _ a4 
THE LATE CHARLES FOX.—On the Ist of 
May will be published, AN ETCIIING of that sntented 
ond lesncees ig by Witiiam Carpenter, Jun. be ob- 


tained of W. tin, Printseller, 434, West Strand, and F. “Evans, 
*rint and ookseller: 1, Great Queen-street, Lin colu’s Inn- fields, 


s wR 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 
H £E =m As F 
A Tracepy. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ERSKINE NORTON. 
“ Faithful found, 
Among the faithless ful only he."—Milton, 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, “Conduit-street. 
— - 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
in 12mo. (424 pages) bound in coloured sheep, price 48, ; 
or in cloth, giite iges, 48. 6d. 3 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
For the Use of Schools, 
Rev. THOM AS THOMSON, F.A.S. Scot. 
& ait “ark. London: Hami - on, Adams & Co, 


By the 
_E dinburgh : T. 
my Svo. price 10s, 6d. cl 
T HE PH 1 L OSOPH Y OF TRADE. 
By PATRICK JAMES STIRLING, F.R.S.E, 
le and elaborate work, well deserving the attention of 
ke an interest in the higher branches of Political 
Economy.”— Banker's Magazine 
“ A strictly philosophical work, interesting only to those who are 
anxious to become masters of the science of Political Economy, or 
to ascertain whether they are already masters of the ideas promul- 
ical economists who have preceded them. For 
ok seems eminently fitted, from the extreme 
illustrations, and the almost geometrical form of 


Westminster D. 
some of the and fundamental 
greatest masters in 


ry 


This day, 


this purpose this 
clearness 0} 

“The author grapples wi 
doctrines of those who ha 

the science, and, a3 we thin 
North Briti h Review. 

lon facts to which experience 

ving.in our judgment, not only 

respects the best that we have 


“His reasonings (those grounds 
on en recommend, as b 
of 


any ‘ 
The weak a ‘an astute and co nprel ,ensive mind.” 
Literary Gazette, 
impkin, Mars hall & Co. 
s. cloth gilt, 
“SIT E Ss and SC CENE S, from 
Actual Survey, in ‘E gypt ax al and Palestine. Tl lustrated 
3 Maps, an ay We suts. The Work is 
a . and Well ada pted fi x a Reward Book 
sondon : Tiall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 
wll ARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE. The 
\ May Part, price 1s , contains Two Engravings, and the fol- 
lowing among other articles of interest :— 

EWIS ARUNDEL. By the Author of ‘ Frank ‘eee 
BRITISH DRUIDISM. By Martin F. Tupre 
MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY 

afterwards MRS. MILTON, 

SHAWL WORKER'S DAUGHTER. By Mrs. Postans. 
HISTORY OF A HOUSEHOLD. By Dixan Mvtock, 
REVIEWS :—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LAMARTINE.— 

PEEP INTO MACAULAY’S HISTORY.—ADVENTURES 

IN THE LIBYAN DESERT.—REVELATIONS OF LIFE, 

—A VISIT TO MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT, &c. &. 

London: A. Hall, Virtue & ¢ Paternoster-row. 
‘PA- 


(FS EORGE GRUIKSHANK’S ILLU 
TION and FRANK FAIRLEGH'’S ADVENTURES OF 
A PRIVATE PUPIL. The Fifth Part of this most popular 
Work will be ready with the M It contains 
Two Original E peek by the All the Parts 
are now in print, and may be hs 
Arthur Hall. V ite 1e 


§ nd Edition, in 1 vol. sup 
seven Engravings on Steel a a 
128, cloth gilt ; morocco cilt, 


aE nk oyd, sondon: Si 


Scripru RE 


POWELL, 


zines on May 1. 
amed Artist. 


f 
& Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


royal 8vo. illustrated with Twenty- 
{ ap, and numerous Woodcuts, price 


JfoRtTY DAYS oy HE DE SE RT. By the 
Author of ‘ Walks about Jer lem.’ The object of this 
volume is to give distinct and graphic pen an . pene! ] Sketches of 
the Rovrr or THe Esnaxciz from Egypt to Mount Sinai, 
icularly upon thet tifule acisat WADY FEIRAN, 

utinpg mountain, ne SERBAL. The Work also 

embraces notices of the Convent or Sats -- Catugenine, Mount 
Hor, and the extraordinary city of Petra. 
London: Arthur Ifall & ¢ , Paternoster-row. 


Ninth Edition of 1000 eac h. pric c rilt ; 138. mcrocco eilt, 
A PoC ALYPTIC SKETCHE or, LEC- 
va TURES on the BOOK OF REVELATION, delivered in 
the t Ro Exeter Hall, by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, 
D.D., Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, 
Kussell-strect, Covent-garden. With Notes and Corrections by the 

Author. 
Arthur Hall & Co, 25 


CHE AP EDIT = bd po RL E p’AU woe ee § 
w Edition is no R ready of 
YHE Prov iE CTO A VINDICATION. 
By J. H. MERLE D 5 B A, D.D. In feap. 8vo. price 
28. 6d. in pi toy 28. 


ondon. 


CROMWELL 


. Pate ernoster-row I 


1 wre : 
sibr ne is still on sale. 


y the same Author, 
=NGLAND, nr SCOTLAND; 


Minister. 2 
London arshall & Co. 


GERMANY, 
or, Recollections 
Edinburg 


£vo. 1 


Simpki n, 
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aes BREMER’S NOVELS. 
ril 28th, a greatly improved edition of - 
HE H— AMILY. Exactly uniform in 
size, &c. with Slater’s Shilling Series, handsomely bound in 
cloth gilt,—forming the first volume of a complete edition of 
popular Swedish Novelist’s Tales of Every-day Life, monthly. 


STRIFE and PEACE, on May 15th. 


1s. each ; free by post, 18. 6d. 
George Slater, : 252, Strand. 


sr ah ry 
A HISTORY of ARCHI T ‘EC T U RE. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Large 8vo. 148. 

The principal design of this work is to trace the ‘eye of the 
Art of Architecture from the earliest periods, and to illustrate, 
with as little technicality as possible, the general principles of the 
successive styles, and the connection of each with the general | 

ry os he nation and epoch to which it Relemen. 


histo; 
London : J. Masters, Aldersgate-street ; and 78, New Bond-street. 








This day is published, price One Shilling, 
AROMETERW—A MANUAL OF THE 
BAROMETER, showing its Construction and Method of 
Use; with Tables for corrections, Heights of Mountains and Dew- 


Aneroid. 


Cheaper Edition, i i : vole, with Engravings by Gzorce Cruik- 
, &c. price 158. bound, 
QGKETCHES FROM LIF E. 
KR By the late Laman Buancuarp, 
With a Memoir 
By SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 

* These Sketches from Life have but to be read to be admired. 
Let all lovers of our British Essayists, all worshippers of our Addi- 
sons, our Goldsmiths, our Lambs, add these volumes to their pre- 
vious collection. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Memoir will be read 


with much interest.”— Sun 


int ; the Phenomena of the Weather ; and also an Account of 
| 


By JOUR HENRY BELVILL BE. 
Of the Royal Observatory, Greenwic 
R. & J. E. a. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet: street. 
CHAMBERS’S 
NSTRUCTIVE and ENTERTAINING 
LIBRARY.—J ust published, in 2 parts, 1s. each; or complete 
in cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
MEMOIRS of FRANCIS HORNER. 
With Selections from his Corre: sponde nee. 
Edinburgh : Yhambers. 
__London : Wm. 8. . Orr & Co. ao -corner, an and 147, Strand. 





NEW VOLUME. 
HAMBERS’S LIBRARY for YOUNG 
PEOPLE.—In fancy boards, price 1s, 
GRAN DMAN MA’S POCK ETS. 
S.C. HA 


“W. & KR. thart eT. 
rr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, 


C 


y 
Edinburgh: 
___ London : Wm. 8. 0: Strand. 


“Phis day, Part ILI. price an.04 6d. to be pcemploted in Six Monthly 
arts 


EW and C OMPREHE :NSIVE ATLAS of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPIIY, copetunsted by A. PETER- 
MANN, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Let ress, embracing a 
GENERAL, VIEW of the PHYSICAL Pi SNOMENA of the 
LOBE. By the Rev, THOMAS MILNER, M.A. Author of 
one Gallery of Nature,’ &. 
*x* This work will contain 15 quarto Maps, carefully coloured, 
and to valu 100 pages of letter-press,—forming a handsome imperial 
quarto vo: —¥ 





8. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


we S. ORR & COS PERIODICALS for 
Atlas of Physical cain constructed by A. 


| M R. 





AGE 


and 





Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- “street, 
~ DR. G. BURROWS ON DISEASES OF THE BRAIN | 
AND HEART. 

In 8vo. with coloured Plates, price 10. 
ON DISORDERS of the C EREBRAL CIR- 
CULATION, and on the Connection between Affections of 
| the es and Diseases of the Heart. By GEORGE BURROWS, 
M.D. Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

“ It ‘3 ie that we meet with a medical book deserving 80 
high commendation. The author has treated his subject ina way 
that all medical writers would do well to imitate e cannot 
pursue Dr. Burrows in detail; but we cordially recommend his 
volume to the medical profession as one of great practical value, 
and amply repaying attentive study.”— Atheneum. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
THE PEERAGE, 
Now ready, with the ae re R gilt 
LODGE’S PE 
BARONETAGE for ity 

CORRECTED THROUGHOUT TO TH 
SONAL COMMUNICATIONS OF THE NoBiLity, UNDER THE ESPECIAL 
PATRONAGE OF Her Masesty AND Prince ALBERT. 

“ It is gratifying that the country should possess so splendid a 
record as this of its highest classes. It is at once beautiful in 
typography, correct in detail, and elegant in binding; in fact, it is 





| in all respects a royal book, as the only work of its kind ever dig- 


| bebe Index of nearly 


Petermann, F.R.G.S Imperial 4to. Part III. 28. 6d. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation. Division 
IV. 28. 6d. 

Byron’s Tales an Poems—Finden’s Illustrated 
Edition. Part XII. | 


Confessions of “Con. Cregan, the Irish Gil Blas. 
Part V. le. f 
Edited by G. W. Johnson, 


Cottage Gardener. 
Esq. Part VII. lid. 

History of France and of the French People. 
Part XIV. ; 

Louden Ladies’ Zhe er Garden of Ornamental 
Perrenials. Part IV. 

Loudon’s Ladie . , — Garden of Ornamental 
Annuals. Part IV. 3s. éd. 

Milner’s Descriptive Atlas of Astronomy 
Geography. Part XVIII. 1s. 
Ditto, Division IIT. 6s. 

Paley’s Complete Works. Part III. 1s. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Gardening and Botany, 
New Series. No. Iv. 2a. 6d. 

Shakspere — Kenny Meadows’ s Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Parts XVIII. and XIX. 

Westwood’s British Butterflies, Part IV. 3s. 6d. 

NCYCLOP 2 DI A ME TROPOLITANA. 
4 Re-publication, in Parts. A Prospectus gratis. 1 


Ti 
and Sciences to be completed in 63 Parts, among which are the ‘ol: 
lowing :— 


wm OF THE USEFUL ARTS. 
art 45, with 2 Plates, 2s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE, By Bisuop Russs11. 


HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, 
ARBORICULTURE. 


3y GEORGE DON, Esq. F.L.S 
Part 47, price 2s. 
PRINCIPLES of COMMERCE. 


and 





Esq. 
. Part 48, price 4a. 
POLITICAL yore By N.W.SeEntor, Esq. 
art 49, with 6 Pl tes. 
CARPENTRY and JOINERY. By P. Nrcnon- 
SON, Esq. 
art 50, with 5 Plates, 22. 6d. 


FORTIFIC ATION. By Major MircnHeti and 
( oe PROC _— 
. With 6 Pla 
NAVAL ARCHIT ‘ECT U RE. By Geo. Harvey, 
RS. F.G.8 
rt 52. tl s7 Plates 2. 
MECHANICAL cai BRITISH MANU- 
FACTURES Aake MACHINERY. By Professors BARLOW 


and BABB 
riffin & Co, London and Glasgow. 


and | 


By J. Lowe, | 


nified by the royal patronage should be. To insure its accuracy, 
the whole is kept constantly in type, so that every change which 
occurs throughout the year is recorded in its proper place, every 
line being also submitted to the revision of the noble families it 
describes, For all the purposes of information, therefore, on such 
subjects, Mr. Lodge’s Peerage Ls of course, and must be, the 
acknowledged authority.”— Chro 
Saunde rs & Otley, Pub iichera, Cc onduit- street. 


- BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, 


55,000 Names, containing SIXTY- FOUR 
APS, compiled from the most authentic sources, and engraved 

oe steel, with great beauty and distinctness. Price, elegantly 
but substantially half-bound in Turkey morocco, three guineas. 

“This work is correctly described in its title—it is a ‘Goop 
Famity Atvas,’ compiled with care, executed with great beauty, 
and sold at a moderate price : and we observe that creditable ex- 
ertion h: us been made to bring down the information to the latest 
moment.”— Atheneum, 

London : John Betts,115, Strand (nearly o pposite Exeter Hall); 
A. Todd, 4, , Kildare-place, Dublin ; ; Thacker 4 e Co, Calcutta, 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 


DAVID RIZZIO. 
dited by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of * Pa not Henry Masterton,’ * The Forgery,’ &c. 
*A most valuable and interesting publication—valuable to the 
pes. who is well acquainted with the history of the times of 
which it treats and interesting to all who read merely for the 


PRESENT DATE FROM THE PeER- | 





purpose of amusing their leisure hours. The author portrays | 
Rizzio coming in contact with all the illustrious names of the six- 
teenth century—Kaphael, Michael Angelo, Correggio, Aretino, 


Leo X., Henry V ILL, Queen Catherine, 
Boleyn, Francis I., © ardinal Wo sey, 
&e.”— Morning Herald. 


Queen Mary L, Anne 
the famous Eavrl of Surrey, 





Il. 
In 3 vols, (this day), 


THE PROTESTANT LEADER. 


By EUGENE SUE, 
Author of * The Wanderin; £ 


Il. 


. 
FAMILY FAILINGS 3 
A NOVEL. 3 vols. 
“ The author has shown an acute appreciation of the workings of 
the human mind, and produced a very interesting novel.” 
uerary Gazette. 


Jew,’ &e. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. 
MABEL CARRINGTON. 
By the Author of ‘ The Blacksmith’s Daughter.’ 
“The new novel, ‘ Mabel Carrington,’ 


| H. Biencowe Churchill, Esa. 


gives a most graphic pic- | 


ture of the iniquitous proceedings of certain railway potentates, | 


and lays bare the atrocious conduct « 
a manner likely to be of permanent benefit to society.” 
Mo orning Post, 
7, 
In 1 vol. 78. 6d. 
THE ROCK OF ROME. 
By J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


“ Mr. Knowles comes forward in this book with a correctness 
which all true-hearted men will appreciate.”"—Examiner, 











| ENGLAND. 
‘HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSUR- 
street, London.—Capital One Million. 
In tHe Fire Department:— Houses, Furniture, Stock-in- 
descriptions insured at moderate rates. 
In toe Lire Derpartment:— All business relating to Life 
| —_ on the most liberal terms. 
oans of 1,0001, and under advanced on personal security and 


The Second Volume of 
By W. B. MACCABE, Esq. 
T ANCE COMPANY.—Established 1837.—No. 62, King William- 
Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, and Risks of all 
| Assurances, Deferred Annuities and Family Endowments trans- 
the deposit of a Life Policy. THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


f directorsand committees in 











a 
Ve kiog LIFE ASSURAN CE COMP4yy 
a a, Kies Wiens cee, giv. Fatablished raze y 
e3.— Benjamin Hawes, > Chi 
Thomas Nesbité, Esq. — Baldwin, Boy; 
The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus 
for the present year, in which the 











premium ‘may remain un mi 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to 

abroad is granted, and a new scale of ext; trarel 
risks is published. 









ra premiums for, fre 











Four fifths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are us to 
assurers entitled to share therein. ®PPropriated y —~ Bon 
vances are made to assurers on assignable Property ori ———— 


Perso! 





and also on the guarantee of most undoubted 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary eo 


sary and Seren 
NEW LIFE TABLES. 


HE ALLIANCE Brittsa and Foreroy LIFE 
and FIRE ogee RANCE COMPANY, 
London. Capital £5,000,000 sterling, Bartholomew ay 
Established 1824 
SECURITY.—The large invested Capital, and th 
sponsibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders = * 
The Board, with a view of giving increased fa 
Public in the transaction of Life Business, have dir 
struction of various Tables in addition to those they 
in use. 





























ected the on. 
had Previously 






























































1, NON-PARTICIPATING, on Reduced Rates 0 wg 
2 Fae on INC ey and DEC RE ASIN NG fo 4. 
2 a < 
3 Annual Payment, S56 2 
Y The eae may pri <523% 
he of Europe without extra Premium. The L ives of Nong sees 
Llilitary Officers, not in actual service, are taken at the usual cy 
A Con on to Solicitors and Agents bringing business ispaidt 4 
Detailed Prospe ota 8, with Tables of Rates and full particu! —Ts | 
will, on application, be forwarded by t. or may be obtained & 
the Head Office. 1, Bartholomew-lane, London; at the Office ofthe 7 peed 
Company, 95, George-street, Edinburgh; and at their varioy ‘ -— 
agencies in England, Scotland, and Ireland. me 3..! 
*y* Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Com. im Copies of t 
any are made, up to their value, without legal expenge to the free on appli 






rrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at nome at th 
The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assuran 
reasonable terms. A. H HAMILTON, . 

ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 


70, Lombard- retreat, and 57, Charing-cross, London, 










De usoal rei {ATIO 


N for M 
@, Gracech 
Parliament 






























tablished 1797. Chairr 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq, Deputy 
Robert Gurney Barclay, E a Thomas Hodgson, Esq. William ¢ 
W. Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. P.K.S, | Henry L. Holland, Esq, William 3 
William Davis, Esq. | J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. Edward ¢ 
Richard Fuller, Esq. Cc harles Hampden Turner, By), JohD Pelt 
James A. Gordon, Esq. M.D.|_ F. Charles G 
F.R.S. ! Maithew Whiting, Esq. 
ONUS. J.T. Co 
NOTICE.—FOUR- FIFTHS. of the net Profits realized by the cas 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale William ' 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, John Fel 
every Seven Y ears, commencing from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared ut the fire 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1 Co 
| Premicas Pap. Per frc 
fi, | agama | | nae 
Assured. adde remi ~ 
Assured. Number.| Amount. Pail SAM 
he Dire 
18 £300 6 \|£315 0 0 £16416 8| £52 6 6 yy wtheirTh 
25 5000 7 775 16 8 | 34713 4] 4416 3 gy business of 
35 2500 6 43117 6| 18318 0} 42it gf lnthatp 
45 2000 6 464 0 0| 172 6 7) 37 219 fm wthe Boar 








The following is a specimen of me Annual Premiums required 
for the Assurance of £100 on a single life 


With | 














| Without W ithout| With 
Age.!| Profits. Profits. | Age.| Profits. Profits. 
15 j#i il 0 £115 0 40 £21810 £3 6 5 
20 113 10 119 3 50 409 410 7 
_30 1 240 210 40 @ | 610! 67,4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


Pee a, HEGE LIFE OFFIC 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCH. A GE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743.000, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,755,000, 


President, 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


















783. 











- Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
Ca W. John Willia: Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Villiam Ostler, Esq. 


George Round 


The Rev. Jam 
Frederick Squire, Esq 
William Henry Stone, , Esq. 


George Dacre, 1 
Alexander Hende —- M.D. 
William Judd, E 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 





































John A. Beaumont, Esq + Director. ge 
Physician—J ohn Maclean, M.D. F.S. 9, Upper Montague! street, =g 
ontague-8q ge 
—_ Se 
NETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROPITS ARE ox 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 

—_—_——— - Year 
Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 1! 
onuses el 
"die erie enaoe . 10 
Date Bonuses added subs \ 
of Sum | Original Premium. quently, to be furth 8| 
Policy. Insured. increased annually ) 
SF a 6: 
1806 £2500 (£79 1010 Extinguished £1222 2 0 ' 
1811 1000 33 19 ditto 231 17 8 ry 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 | 
—_— — 4 
Examples. of 1 Bonuses added to other Policies. = ; 

Policy | Date Sum | Bonuses | Total with Additions 
Ze | ™ Insured. added. | to be further inc 2 

Pe ON cc | vaaumeng 

sa | 1807 | £900 £982 12 1) £1882 12 1 1 
1174 1810 | 1200 1160 5 6| 2360 5 6 = 
3392 | 1820 | 5000 3558 17 8 | 8558 17 8 Py 
fran th 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon sre Copie 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns ¢ Xo Bay be 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, land 





50, Regent-street. 


¥ proceed ¢; 
res of Naval an 
the usual 
USiDESS is paid 
Los Particulan 
ob 
the omens he 


t their variog 
cies of the Con. 


dgson, Esq. 
n, Esq. 

+ Esq. 

itt, Esq. 

mn Turner, Ey, 

bg, Esq. 


realized by the 


$$ 
miums required 


With 
Profits. 


£3 65 
410 7 
674 

DR, Secretary, 
FFICS 

SUILDINGS. 


i, £743.00, 
oe, 1,755,000, 


FITS ARE 
D. 


e Surrender of 


es added subse 
ly, to be furthe: 
used annually. 


ith Additions, 
ther increased. 


d upon applica 
aI owes of 
read Ofiee, 5 % 


se 11223 
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pICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL 

f* FE ‘ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pall Mall, London. 
- DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

Meeting, held on the 30th November, 1848, it 

At the last ine ra of this Society had materially in- 

eer: the P : 508 new policies were issued, yielding 

~, iy which menses a3 sont per a 

= ticipating policies. ne following abstract 

bret onus on healthy lives, and on one of 

vi et numerous class of disease : 


—onus to _ issued m=: Hes ealthy Lives at “ t the ages of 


\ 


Sum Sum 
Bonus now 


added. payable. 


Bonus new 
payable. 


No. of Annual 
Premiums 
No.of Annual 





a £ ad -|/ fad &aead, 
» 1000 11415 9111415 9 1000] 195 19 41195 19 4 
4 joo0, 65 11 11/1065 11 11 1000| 1 19 7 111119 7 
; yoo, 1612 2/1016 12 2 1000} 27 6 51027 6 5 


Fons to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of 
Bonus to P 0 an 50 


A 


| 


Sum 
now 
payable. 


©. of Annual 
Bum 
Assured 


=e 
sae 
| ep a 


10. 8 
4 10 713 9102713 9 
al Report, Forms - Proposal, &c. sent 

Caples of the last Annual N G. P. NEISON, Actuar 
4 y 
sen application to 25, Pall Mall. London. ; 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, ANNUITIES, &e. 
@, Gracechurch- eg —. oe under the Acts of 
o Frien ocieties. 
Parliament relating 5 re rs B 
an—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Gente C ‘hair man—Charles Lushington, Esq. M.P. 
William Cash, Esq. | Robert M. “hse lia Esq. 
William Miller C hristy, Esq. | Robert Ingham, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq, Robert Sheppard ‘ 
John Feltham, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq. — Wilson, Esq. Alderman, 











Physicia 
J.T. Conquest, M.D. 7a | “Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
rustees, 
Cash, Ese Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
Wamn Felthar’, Est. Charles a Esq. M.P. 
Be here -Messrs. Brown, saneen 
Solicitors— Messrs. Hardwick & Davideon. 

Consulting « {ctuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
cretaru—J oseph Marsh, Esq. 

Extract from the REI PORT of the DIRE CTORS, presented to the 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING of MEMBERS, held 
atthe unt ere ait RG street, Dec. 15, 1848, 

SA [AYHURS UCAS, Esq. in the Chai 
The Directors L. much - +d in laying before the —_— 


intheir Thirteenth Annual Report, the following statement of the 


business of the Institution during the past year: 


In that period 1673 proposals for assurance have been submitted 
ofthese, 1423 have been accepted, and policie — reon | 


tothe Board ; 
igued, the annual premiums on which amount to 24,475/. 5d. ; 
more have been accepted, but the policies have not mak “been 


completed : the remaining 113 proposals the directors have deemed | 


prudent to decline. 

“The annual income is increased to 126,232. 73, 6d., notwith- 
san ding the reduction on premiums, amounting to the sum of 

TG, 3a 6d., allowed to those members who chose this mode of 
spropriating the profits. 

The total amount of bonuses assigned in 1847, to policies on 
which the original premiums continue to be paid, is 37,8341. 48. in 
sidition to the sums assigned in 1842. 

The accounts to the 20th November last have been duly audited ; 
be balance of receipts over disbursements for the y 

RAL 198. 3d., making the capital stock of the institution a’ 
date 440 28. 15s, 3d., which is invested in real and government 


weurities. 

The sums paid for claims on policies df deceased members from 
the commencement of the meinen, including the bonuses 
saigned thereto, amount to 111,332. 108, 1d. ; of which 16,2501. 10s. 
lus been paid within the last oF RN and the sum of 
774M, not yet applied for, remains due on this account. 

The foregoing summary, exhibiting such successful results in 

theshort space of thirteen years, attests both the prosperity and 
wefulness of the Institution, and the peculiar advantages afforded 
y the entirely Mutual System of Assurance on which it is 
oun 


e following instances illustrate the reduction in Premiums 
in equivalent Bonuses on Policies in Class 9, payable at death :— 





Policies in 
Existence. 
ual to a Re- 


Ec 


2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
700 
500 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
200 
2.000 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
3,000 
500 : 

| 1,000 5 19 

2,000 10 

i 2 500 p 

bers whose renewal premiums became due on the Ist of 
fin teat Semnded that the same must be paid within thirty days 


en the last Report, tepether = — every other information, 
Day on application at the Offi 


lendon, Apes a 1849, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 








‘HE CITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY.—The TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Proprietors of this Company was held in the 
Chief Office, at Glasgow, on the 27th of March, in terms of their 
Act of Parliament. 

A most satisfactory Report of the business transacted during the 
past year, to 20th January last, was read, showing that the same 
continued steadily to increase, the amount of new assurances 
during the year having been fully one-third more than in the pre- 
ceding 12 months, while the claims were greatly under the average 
expectation of mortality provided for—results so different from 
what might have been anticipated, considering the general depres- 
sion of trade and commerce, and the prevalence of the cholera 
ey the country. 

he Report recommended, with a view still farther to enhance 
the benefit a investigation and declaration of bonus, to 
give the assured the op tion of having the amount of each succes- 
sively declared annual bonus added to their respective policies, 
payable ole at death, or receiving at once in cash the present value 
ther 

The Report also announced the adoption of a former resolution 
of the Board, by which policy holders are relieved from the pos- 
sibility of losing their surrender value through ignorance of such 
having attached thereto, notice being in every case sent to the 
agua the time for demanding such value extended to three 

t 


The Report was unanimously adopted by the Meeting, and a 
bonus of one and a half per cent. on the sum assured for the year 
ending 20th January last, was declared on al! policies of the par- 
ticipating class. 

HUGH BREMNER, Secretary to the London Board. 

120, Pall Mall, April 7. 7, 1849. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall. 
Themes Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, en, 
William pant, "Esq. Deputy-Chai 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. | J. Tumphery. sg Ald. M.P, 

William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleb: sq. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, 4-4 Ald, 

Thomas oe oo Sq, Jeremiah gs — 

James Clift Lewis Pocock, 


Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.—J. B. Settevet, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. J eaftreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esa. 2, Frederick’s- -place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A. of King’s College. 
Standing Counsel—Sir John Romiily, M.P. Solicitor-General., 
Solicitor—W illiam Fisher, Esq. 19, Doughty-street. 


ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
In addition to a large subscribed capital, Policy-holders have 
the security ofan Assurance fund of more than a quarter of a 
million, and an income of 65,0001, annually increasing, arising 
from the issue of upwards of 6,000 policies. 
Bonus, or Profit Branch. 
Persons assuring on the Bonus system will be annually entitled 





to 80 per cent. of the profits on this branch (after payment of five 


yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to each Policy may be 
ad to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the ann 
premium. 
Non-Bonus, or Low Premium Branch. 
The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 


| advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office, — for 


where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
given sum is secured to the Policy-holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium. 





Premiums to Assure £100. | WwW hole Term. 
Seven Years. |W ith Profits iW ithout Pr ofits. 


8 £0 19 1 £11510 £111 10 
s 27 255 207 
0 
1 


‘Ae. | One Y ear. 





169 307 21410 
11910 | 468 4 
4 317 0 | 612 9 |} 6 010 
One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one- third of the Premium pte remain for life 
asadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 


OHN MORTLOCK'S China and Glass Business 
is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 
xtensive, and contain an ample assortment of the best 
on of goods, at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 
Service for twelve may be purchased for four guineas,— 

250, Oxford-street, near de Ps 


G ‘ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, perma- 
men — very durable, and cheap. 

3 feet wide.. 8 0| 4 feet 6 inches wide . 

3 feet 6 inches wide * 3 0) 5 feet w eae oe 

4 feet wide 1 5 feet 6 inches wide 

One of these, with a French mattress on it, is a most elastic and 

soft bed. Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, with full particulars of 

weight, sizes, and pric ae _of ery description of bedding, sent free 

by post.—HEAL & $ ——e Manufacturers, 196, opposite 

the Chapel, Tottenha am- ak. roa 


JURIFIED BLACK LEAD PENCILS, 
perfectly free from Grit, may be entirely = rased, and will 
maintain a Firm Point. Manufactured by E. WOLFF & SON, 
23, ae atzent, Getta alfields, London.—The Stones are the 
deg: —H., H HH., HHUH., F., FF., HB., EHB., B., 
BB. “BBB., Bee, 


* This Pencil is particularly recommended for writing and 
counting-house use. 
To be had of Ackermann. 191, Regent-street; 
Pox altey 5 andall respectable Stationers, &c 
Wolff & Son have the honour of supplying their Purified Lead 
Pencils to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Bank of England, 
and | various other large establishments. 


R ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S C ABINET 

FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement. Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 


Sweep-back mahogany chairs, with mene om, in best 
satin-hair seating a 
Ditto ditto i 
Mahogany couches to match, poy 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished. . 
Ditto rosewood drawing-room chairs, stuffed, and cov ered 
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Houghton, 30, 





£0 14 


nests of drs awers, polished, from. 
extra size .. . 
Japanned chests vob See, from . 
Dressing glasses 
— glasses, best plate, from 
ee: FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 
* Particular attention is called to the Address, 


| Ds 








‘sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS, 

ENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Manny H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.LM. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 ineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, ry guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantial and acon Ring, Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on_ show, ag 
unprincipled persons are inv: be vers their patent rights. They have 
authorized no other parties in London to replate. 
, Regent-street, 
. Moorgate-street 
SILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & CO.’S Pamphlet of Prices, with out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if sapies for by 
a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of 
new and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks; new and second- 
hand Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, 
the new plated on white metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, 
Ladies’ Gold Neck Chains, and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY & 
Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


~ 
ADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING 
4 CASES.—MECHI, 4, Leadenhall-street, London, invites an 
paapestaa of his STOCK, which possesses ‘peculiar advan’ 
both in quality and price. There is a general complaint that 
internal fittings of dressing-cases are often very inferior. Those 
who purchase at Mechi’s will be sure of having everything of the 

best, because he has long been celebrated for the superiority of his 
Cc utlery, and has bestowed equal pains in bringing to perfection his 
Tooth, Nail, Hair, and Shaving Brushes, and other necessaries. 
In fact, he considers it essential that each article in a dressing-case 
should be perfect in itself, so as to render the whole useful and 
complete. Those who desire to have particulars may obtain a 
Catalogue gratis. The largest assortment in London of Papier- 
ma&ché Manufactures, and the usual stock of articles suited for 
presents. Mechi's peculiar Steel Razors, 7s. and 10s. per pair. His 
Magic Strops, 28. 6d. to 6s. 6d.; Paste, 6d. and 1s. per cake. Cutlery 
ground woke pe repaired | daily on the premises. 


METCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs notcomin 
loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par’ 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair rushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct importations, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and estructive 
bleaching, and scouring the ey ofa genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s — Establishment, 
30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Helles-stree' > 

Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metealfe's’ adopted by 
ome houses. 


( \OCOA isa nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet ; more particularly if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with ‘the oily, that the one will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Cocoa 
repared by JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great 
tee ey Bloomsbury, London ; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part depende nt on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach. 


BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
y r . TT N 
YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN 
TIFRICE, a Wuirte Powper, ‘compounded of the caer 
and most recherché Ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. It 
eradicates tartar from the teeth, and thus lends a salutary growth 
and freshness to thegums. It removes from the surface of the 
teeth the spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the 
enamel, imparting the most pure and pear]-like whiteness ; while, 
from its salubrious and disinfecting qualities, it gives sweetness 
and perfume to the breath. Being an anti-scorbutic, the gums 
also share in its corrective powers; scurvy is eradicated from 
them, and a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the 
teeth (if loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. Its truly 
efficient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selec- 
tion by the Queen, the Court and Royal Family of Great Britain, 
and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe— Price 28. 9d. 
per 
CAUTION —The genuine article has the words “ ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO” on the wr oF per, and the Proprietors’ Name and Address, 
thus—* A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatron Ganrpen,” are also 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is affixed on each box. 
t Sold i by them, and by Chemists and P erfumers. 


I ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
is sonnel. an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks. 
That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, glossy ringlets of many long past the prime of 
life can testify. That even a predisposition to thinning or turning 
grey can be completely checked by artificial applications, is fully 
pt satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of "the most 
respectable character, which have been published, by Se. 
from time to time from families of standing who have 
bene ae 4 a timely application of ULDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
— 

& A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to aa beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few bottles ge —— restore it again ; it also prevents grey- 
ness.—3s. 6d., 62., 118. per a, No other prices are genuine. 

Ask ay OL DRIDGE” 8S BALM, Wellington-street, Strand ; 
and never let the shopkeepers EN. you to use any else as a 


substitute. 
F : re 

l 1 is an undeniable fact that HOLLOWAY'’S 

PILLS are the finest Medicine in the World.—In all cases of 
deranged stomachs, determination of blood to the head, bile, sick 
headachs, stomach and liver complaints, there is no remedy known 
that gives such immediate relief as these far-famed Pills, the pecu- 
liar prc perties of which act directly on the mainsprings of life, so 
that no disease, however dangerous, can resist their influence ; 
therefore all persons predisposed te any ¢* these disorders should, 
at this season of the year, promptly have recourse to a few doses, 
which would effectually check every symptom, and restore health 
and Yigour.—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s 
establishment, 244, Strand, London, 


tF London. 

















THE ATHENAUM 


Now completed, in Two thick Volumes, 8vo. price 32. 


Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 554 Engravings on Wood, 


A CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, | =! 


bor the conveni 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. &e. se aber C 


ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS ABLE SCIIOLARS AND DIVINES, BRITISH, CONTINENTAL, AND AMERICAN, WHOSE INITIALS ARE APFIXED TO THEIR REsp; 
CONTRIBUTIONS. T™ 


bay. Applicat 
’ a before M: 


MAN Y Biblical Cyclopdias, differing in their titles, sizes, and degrees of merit, have in past years been offered to the public, ani 
such works still continue from time to time to issue from the press. It is, therefore, necessary to state the grounds on which the present work rests its claims to public cuppa 
and to point out some of the leading characteristics which appear to the Publishers to give it a superiority over every work of the class which has hitherto appeared, , 
It was the opinion of the Publishers that a work extending over such an ample and varied field of critical research could not satisfactorily be produced by a single pen, Wh 
therefore, they were so fortunate as to possess the Editorial superintendence of the Editor of the Pictorial Bible, who has enriched the work by numerous articles in that partiey 
department in which he has acquired so great a name, they have also enjoyed the co-operation of a body of scholars and divines more numerous and more highly accomplished fg 
such a task than has ever been engaged in any similar undertaking, either at home or abroad. In soliciting this aid the Editor has not confined himself to the talent of his om 
country, for in the list of contributors will be found some of the most learned Biblical Scholars of Germany and the United States, whose industry and acute criticism have been may 
available for the purposes of the undertaking. Tar Bart | 
And while it has been the aim of the Editor to present only the well-sifted wheat, separated from ‘‘ the straw and stubble” of lax doctrine and doubtful speculation, he hag bee ime" _— 
no less careful to avoid imparting to the work any colour of sectarian or denominational bias. Theolcgical disquisition, indeed, is not among the objects of a Biblical Cyclopedia — _ ' 
although subjects of controversy cannot altogether be excluded. But in reference to such subjects, the historical mode of treatment has been adopted; the views entertained by Jena. T Clover, E 
and by learned Christians are described in chronological order; and care has been taken to provide a fair account of the arguments which have seemed the most conclusive t0 the Fomas Colfox 
ablest advocates of the various opinions. harles Cromnt 
Of the comprehensive nature of the plan an opinion may be formed by the following conspectus of the different branches of Biblical science which the work comprehends;— A ee 
1. BIBLICAL CRITICISM—Embracing the History of the Bible Languages—the Canon | 4, GEOGRAPHY.—Names of Places—Description of Scenery—Roundaries and Matay Eres 
of Scripture—Literary History and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books—Formation Relations of the Countrics mentioned in Scripture, so far as necessary to illustray EY. Ewart. 
and History of the Texts of Scripture. the Sacred Text. ref 
2. BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION.—Comprehending the principles of Translating and 5. ARCH FOLOGY.—Manners and Customs of the Jews, and other Nation soa, Meh Fowler, 
> Soe Rai me * . Datienathea ~“_ = Sone . ie - ‘alee ee oa 2 PULLS —a $ 8 . $s, 4 Ne $8 ment é Ge 
Folens Bockak ont Sen Estimate of the leading Interpreters and principal Scripture—their Sacred Institutions—their Military Affairs—their Political Arrange oon de 


: be Baron de 
‘ . . . . ments—their Literary and Scientitic Pursuits. ~ 
3. HISTORY.— Proper Names of Persons—Biographical Sketches of the more prominent 
Characters—Detailed Accounts of the Principal Events recorded in Seripture— | 6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE.—Scripture Cosmogony and Astronomy—Zoology—Mineralogy= 
Chronology and Genealogy of Scripture. | Botany—Meteorology. 


The following List of Contributors will enable the Public to judge of the distinguished co-operation by which the Editor has been aided in conducting the Work: 


Rey. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. Author of ‘The Con- | Rev. JOHN EADIE, Professor of Biblical Literature to the | Rev. JOUN PHILLITS POTTER, M.A. Oriel College, 
nexion and Llarmony of the Old and New Testaments,’ United Secession Church. Oxford. 
&e. G. H. A. EWALD, Doctor and Professor of Theology in the Rev. BADEN POWELL, M.A, F.R.S. F.G.S. Savilian Pp. 
Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. Member of the Historico-Theolo- Tniversity of Tibingen fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 


gical Society of Leipzig. Rev. F. W. GOTCH, M.A. Trinity College, Dublin. J. F. ROYLE, M.D. F.RS. F.LS. F.G.S. Member of the 
G. M. BELL, Author of ‘ Universal Mechanism,’ &c. H. A.C. HAVERNICK, Doctor and Professor of Theology Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and London; Pr. 
Rey. C. H. F. BIALLOBLOTZKY, Ph.D. of Gottingen, in the University of Kiénigsberg. fessor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in Kings 
Author of ‘ De Abrogatione Legis.’ E. W. HENGSTENBERG, Doctor and Professor of Theology College, London. 
Rev. JOHN BROWN, D.D. Professor of Exegetical The- in the University of Berlin. J.E. RYLAND, Translator of Neander’s ‘ Church History; 
ology to the United Secession Church. Rev. J. JACOBI, of the University of Berlin. and of Semisch’s ‘ Justin Martyr.’ 
Rey. GEORGE BUSH, Professor of Mebrew and Oriental | Rev. R. JAMIESON, M.A. Editor of Paxton’s ‘ Illustrations | Lieut.-Colonel C. HAMILTON SMITH, K.HL, and KW, 
Literature in the University of New York, of Scripture.’ | F.R. and L.S., President of the Devon and Cornwall 
Rev. JAMES D. BUTLER, Abbot Resident, Theological | Rev. E. A. LAWRENCE, Haverhill, United States. Natural History Society, &c. &c. 
Seminary, Andover, United States. Rev. ROBERT LEE, D.D. Edinburgh. Rev. J. PYE SMITH, D.D. F.RS. F.GS. 
Rev. K. A. CREDNER, Doctor and Professor of Theology | FREDERICK R. LEES, L.L.D. Editor of ‘ The Truth- | Rev. H. STEBBING, D.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in the University of Giessen. | Seeker,’ &c. j Author of ‘ A History of the Church,’ &c. 
Rev. DANIEL DANA, D.D. Newbury Port, Massachusetts, | PETER MEARNS, Author of ‘ Tirosh.’ Rey. A. THOLUCK, Doctor and Professor of Theology ia 
United States. | E, MICHELSON, Ph.D. of the University of Heidelberg. the University of Halle. 
Rey. S. DAVIDSON, L.L.D. Professor of Biblical Literature | Rev. N. MORREN, M.A. Author of ‘ biblical Theology,’ Rev. DAVID WELSH, D.D. Professor of Divinity ani 
and Oriental Languages in the Lancashire Independent | and Translator oi Rosenmiller’s ‘ Biblical Geography.’ Church History in New College, Edinburgh. HURSL 
College. F. W. NEWMAN, late Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. Rey. LEONARD WOODS, D.D. Professor of Theology in Hive are requ: 
Rev. BENJAMIN DAVIES, D.D. JOUN NICHOLSON, B.A.Oxford, Ph.D. Tibingen, Author the Andover Theological Seminary, United States, . 12, Hayn 
Rey. J. F. DENHAM, M.A. St. John’s College, Cambridge, of ‘An Account of the Establishment of the Fatemite | Rev. WILLIAM WRIGHT, L.L.D., Trinity College, Dublia, )OYAT 
F.R.S. Dynasty,’ Translator of Ewald’s *‘ Hebrew Grammar.’ Translator of Seiler’s ‘ Biblical Hermeneutics.’ : 
Rey. J. W. DORAN, L.L.D. Association Secretary of the | W. A. NICHOLSON, M.D. 
Church Missionary Society. | | 


The Pictorial Illustrations are of a higher order than have ever appeared in any similar work. ‘On this point,” observes the Spectator, ‘there is nothing to desire. Wherever tht 
text treats of subjects that are best understood by forms being presented to the eye, the reader will be gratified by woodcuts of the clearest and most effective character, from the tion will t 
branch of a plant up to a building or a landscape.” Besides these engravings on wood, amounting to 554, there are numerous maps and views on steel,—the former constructed by BB. ig), - rr 
Wituiam Hvucues, F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, and engraved under his immediate superintendence; the latter executed from the drawings a HBNGE, G.¢.1 
various accomplished artists, after sketches made upon the spot by Lieut.-Colonel M‘Nivey. 

In no department of the work have the Publishers spared either labour or expense to elevate its character to the rank whjch they conceive such a Cyclopadia ought to hold; aad 
in the conviction that their efforts in this respect have not been unsuccessful, they contidently entrust the work to the support of the public. 


PheEarl of E 
ne 


Cpinions of the Press. Dion. B 


“Among the contributors are to be recognized the names of many of the most distinguished Biblical schelars, both British and foreign. It is not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cyclopedia Hr Chas. Ab 
surpasses every Biblical Dictionary which preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be desired in such a work which can throw light on the criticism, ‘nterpretation, history, geography, archaeology, an HBr Walter J 
physical science of the Bible.”—Horne’s In tion to the Critical S udy of the Scriptures. 

- It is original both in the plan aud the execution; yet the writers keep the broad beaten path of sound learning which the mighty men of past times have trodden before them. The originality consist 
not in turning aside into by-paths in pursuit of private conceits and individual fancies ; it pres y fair and full compendium of Biblical Literature, and furnishes a commodious book of reference 
for any theological library, by help of which we may at once see what is the amount of information on any particular subject, and in what buoks it has been expressly tre ae or ee —_ 

Church of Englanc varterly ’ 
= In the Cyclopsedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the scriptural and profane subjects of the ancient world; the learning and sbility with which the =e class is made to 
throw light upon the other ; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind ; the acute criticism which is made to bear on the most disputed forms and things of 
revelatic ; and the extraordinary illustration which the most recondite subjecis receive at the hands of the contributors.”—Athenewm. 
eS Ry = we 7 kg ad n at all to be compared with it ; it is an invaluable addition to our theological literature, and the extensive circulation and study of it would augur well for our future advance 
ent.”—J h British Review. 

“*It is indeed a most valuable addition to our theok al library.”—Church and State Gazette, 

“It is with great pleasure that we introduce this k to the favourable notice of rreaders * *, We have long needed such a work, and the advanced state of biblical literature furnishes ample 
materials for its completion. There is no man living e say so with entire sincerity- we could trust with so much confidence, as to Mr. Kitto, fora judicious and effective distribution of such 
materials ; and is is therefore with no ordinary satisfz on the rec e fr i is new tribution to a cause which he has already so ably served * * *, 

“ Whether, therefore, we regard the well-earned reputation of the author, the plan of present work, the literary talent combined on it, or the earnest supplicd in the two Parts now before us, ¥¢ 
feel authorized to express a decided and far more earnest approval than is usual with us."—ZLclectie Review. 

* For breadth of plan—compass of learning—industry of research, this work promises to take no inferior rank in biblical literature. Its design is excellent, its editor well qualified for bis task, hise 
operators able and accomplished. We augur well of it, and hope much from it.”"—Presbyterian Review. 
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